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Congratulations, 








Your better bumpers have 
earneda 15% discount on 
Allstate collision insurance 


A little over a year and a half ago, Allstate made 
a promise: “We'll cut collision insurance rates 
20% for any car the manufacturer certifies 
through independent tests can take a 5 mph crash 
into a test barrier, front and rear, without damage.” 

While the 1972 SAAB 99E doesn’t qualify for 
this 20% discount, its bumpers are tough enough 
to get Allstate’s 15% discount on collision 
insurance. 


In a few states where rates are standard, discounts cannot apply. 
Allstate Lnsurance Companies, Northbrook, Ulinois 
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SAAB! 


1972 SAAB 99E 


We're also pleased to report that many other 
automakers are featuring better bumpers on their 
1972 models, though none as yet qualify for an 
Allstate discount. 

Tougher bumpers are on the way. And that’s 
good news. Because tougher bumpers on all new 
cars could save American drivers over a billion 
dollars a year. 

It’s one of the best ways we know to hold down 
today’s high cost of auto insurance. 


Allstate 


Let’s make driving a good thing again. 





(HOTTEST NEWS FOR BUSINESS EXECUTIVES.) 


Now expand your warehouse 
space at the ridiculously low 


cost of $259 per square foot. 


By expanding upward with a 
double-deck shelving system. 


If your warehouse construction plans are clouded 
because of soaring costs, then take note of these facts: 


4. Double-decking takes existing storage space and 
practically doubles it. 

2. It allows you to consider your available storage 
space in terms of cubic feet as well as square feet. 

3. You can add a second deck to a shelving system 
for between $2.50 and $3.50 a square foot, depending 
on understructure materials. 

4. Compared to average warehouse construction costs 
of $8 per square foot, it is possible to achieve a 
capital expense savings of up to 56%, or more. 


Concept pioneered by Borroughs Division, 
Lear Siegler, Inc. 


Pioneered, developed and refined over the years 
by the Borroughs Division, Lear Siegler, Inc., 
Kalamazoo, Mich., the double-deck concept has 
grown In scope and usage. 


Hundreds of firms, both small and large, already have 
double-deck and even triple-deck systems, many of 
which not only achieved initial capital savings, 

but have caused operation expense reductions as well. 





Double-deck system using Double-deck 
combination catwalk and full mat. system using cotwalks. 


The reason? 


When this type of system is planned and installed 

by a storage equipment specialist... your Borroughs 
Distributor, it can be one of the most efficient storage 
systems you can achieve. 


Write or call the Borroughs distributor listed at right, 


for complete Information about decked shelving systems. 


ds) 


BORROUGHS DIVISION 
3000 N. Burdick Street, Kalamazoo, Michigan 49003 


LEAR SIEGLER, INC. 





Unique Services of a Borroughs Distributor 
for All Storage Needs. 


Your Borroughs Distributor is unique in that he is a storage 
equipment specialist. His staff of trained technicians and 
engineers does nothing else. He surveys, designs, delivers 
and installs any type of storage system, from the simplest 
to the most complex. And he has a complete stock of 
equipment on hand for immediate delivery. Call him. 
You'll be in hands you can trust. 





This warehouse was And re-designed with o Complete with stock and 


taken by a Borroughs new shelving system. traffic planning 
Distributor... 


Felix F Loeb, Inc. 


12300 $. Marshfield Ave. Calumet Park, lil. 60643 Phone: (312) 597-7500 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin Phone: (414) 273-5564 
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ears ago, we of America’s rural electric systems accepted the challenge of providing 
dependable electric power across our countryside no matter how remote 
or thinly settled the area 0 Today, we are applying the abilities and imagination which 
solved our power problem of the thirties to our power problem of the seventies—our 
nation’s search for an energy policy that will ensure for all Americans an adequate power 
y within a clean environment O We believe the job can be done 
Helping get it done is our guiding purpose today 


We Care. ... We’re Consumer-Owned 


AMERICA’S RURAL ELECTRIC SYSTEMS 


Members of the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association | 2000 Florida Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009 














NOBODY'S EVER HAD TO GIVE YOU 
$0 MANY DIFFERENT STEREO 
SYSTEMS TO CHOOSE FROM. 








— 


WE HAD TO. 


Would you buy a stereo from 
someone you hadn't heard much 
about? Not many people would. 

And that's our problem. 
Although we've got the best values in 








packaged component stereos you can 
find, not many people have ever 
heard of us. 

So we had to do something 
about it. For one thing, we had to 
design the largest collection of stereo 
systems you're likely to find anywhere. 
And we had to engineer these systems 
chock-full of the finest components 
and circuitry we could put together 
for the money. 

We had to make ourselves 
sound better than all those other 
systems you have heard about. 

So you'd start hearing about us. 

Check over all these systems. 
We think you're going to find a stereo 
you like. But if you don’t, we'll have to 
do something about that, too. 

1. Our complete home 
entertainment system, model 6661. 
AM/FMstereo radio, 4-speed BSR 


Avaliadie at most lame JCPenney stores and through our cataing Prices wightly higher In Alaska, Howsil and Puerto Rico, 


mini-turntable and pushbutton 
cassette tape recorder. Full sound 
air-suspension speakers. 199.95 

2. If you're into 8-track, it's 
mode! 1900. Pop-up 8-track playback 
unit, AM/FM stereo radio and BSR 
mini-turntable. 159.95 

3. This isan AM/ FMstereo 
radio and phonograph with a lot of 
extra features: 4-piece flexibility, 
air-suspension speakers, slide 
controls, integrated circuitry, 
monaural muting switch, record 
cueing lever, field effect transistors, 
and more. Model 1312. 199.95 

4. Astereo cassette tape 
deck. Plays and records through any 
amplifying system. Automatic tape 
shutoff. Pause control. Dual 
microphone and phono inputs. 
Model 7525. 89.95 

5. A3-piece stereo 
phonograph. Slide controls. 
Headphone jack. BSR 4-speed 
turntable. Dust-cover included. 
Model 1101. Under 80.00 

6. Astereo system for 99.95, 
mode! 1310. AM/FM stereo radio and 
4-speed BSR automatic mini-record 
changer. Solid-state circuitry, 
headphone jack. 99.95 

7. Model 1311 gives you two 
kinds of flexibility: a 4-piece design 
and swivel speakers. You can mount 
the BSR mini-changer over the 
AM/FM stereo tuner/ amplifier, or 
arrange the components all over your 
room. White, or walnut veneer. 149.95 

8. Model 1701 is an 8-track 
playback unit for the home witha 
built-in AM/FM stereo radio. 
Pushbutton channel selector on the 
tape unit. Continuous range tone 
control. Separate balance control. 
119.95 

9. Our 299.95 complete 
home entertainment system gives you 
air-suspension speakers and 
automatic end-of-cassette shutoff. 


As well as an AM/ FM stereo tuner 
with slide controls, field effect 
transistors, AFC switch and black-out 
dial. ABSR automatic turntable with 
a 4-pole induction motor, cueing lever 
and ceramic cartridge. And a cassette 
tape recorder with front-mounted 
recording meters and a cassette 
storage bin. Model 1981. 299.95 

10. An 8-track cartridge 
tape recorder and playback unit, plus 
an AM/FM stereo radio. Make your 
own 8-track recordings off records or 
the built-in stereo radio. Model 1758. 
Just 229.95 

11. Beautiful looks and 
sounds: our 8-track tape player and 
AM/FMstereo radio. Pushbutton 
channel selector, Field effect 
transistors and integrated circuits in 
the tuner, Mode! 1702. 159.95 

12. Our best system, model 
1980. A deluxe home entertainment 
center. Turntable. AM/FM stereo 
radio. And cassette tape recorder. 
Powerful amplifier. 14 tuning 
controls. Advanced circuitry. 
Magnetic cartridge in the tone arm. 
Air-suspension speakers. 399.95 

We stand behind every one of 
these systems with our traditional 
JCPenney service and concern for 
product quality. We also give you the 
option of our Time Payment Plan to 
fit the system you want into your 
budget. 

We put all these things into our 
12 systems because we had to. We 
had to make ourselves sound better. 

Which has to make ours the 
best sounding group of gift ideas for 
Christmas giving or getting. 

But don’t just take our word 
for it. Stop in and hear just how much 
better we do sound. All of us. 

At JCPenney, the values are 
here every day. 


JCPen 
STEREO 


WHEN NOBODY'S EVER HEARD OF YOU, 
YOU'D BETTER SOUND BETTER. 
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the vasty deep 
Sor just $9.95 


Alas, how few of us have physical 
stamina and spiritual strength to don 
wet suit and mask and...armed only 
with harpoon and camera ... join sleek- 
muscled youths in exploration of 
Neptune's watery domain. But now, 
slightly breathless, and on terra firma, 
you may participate (at least 
vicariously) in romantic undersea 
exploits by donning HAVERDIVER 
WATCH. This remarkable Swiss time- 
piece features luminous dial, sweep- 
second, lapsed time indicator, calendar, 
steel body, tropical strap, and one 
lovingly positioned jewel. We list 
HAVERDIVER at $16.95, but today— 
swept up in a tide of good fellowship— 
it’s just $9.95 ...a laughable bargain. 
And that isn’t all: We'll also send 
you our color-full 56-page catalog and 
a $2 Gift Certificate. HAVERDIVER is 
guaranteed in writing for one full year and 
if you are not delighted you may return 
it within two weeks for speedy and 
courteous refund. So, for a reliable, 
good looking watch that you don't have 
to take off in shower, bathtub, pool 
Or sauna, and with which you may even 
gambol in Neptune's realm of 
mermaid, stingray and octopus, jot 
your name, address and zip on the 
margin, send us your check for $10.95 
($9.95 plus $1.00 for postage and 
insurance—fellow Californians please 
add another $.55 for our leader in 
Sacramento) and we shall float that 
HAVERDIVER right out to you. 


583 Washington, San Francisco 94111 


haverhills 
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LETTERS 





Open Madison’s Grave 


Sir: The nomination of William Rehn- 
quist by President Nixon to be an As- 
sociate Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court 
[Nov. 1] is beyond the comprehension of 


| any citizen whose political philosophy is 


grounded on the Bill of Rights. It not 
only indicates the real lack of eminent jur- 
ists who agree with the Nixon theories, 
but it also reveals the shallowness of the 
President's own political beliefs and his in- 
ability to perceive the long-term conse- 
quences of his expedient acts. 

No virtuous wrapping of Mr. Rehnquist 
in such adjectives as “brilliant,” “schol- 
arly,” “logical,” “superb” can obscure his 
belief that society’s rights are superior to 
individual rights. If this nomination is con- 
firmed by the Senate, then open Madison's 
grave and throw in the Bill of Rights to 
keep him company. It will be of no use 
to us! 

Rosert B. ELtiorr 
Albany, Calif. 


Sir: Your otherwise excellent roundup 
on the Supreme Court nominations ig- 
nored the historic fact that no one can pre- 
dict the ideological behavior of a Justice, 
Few of them have followed the party 
line of the nominating Administration, 
and those that have, have tended to lack in- 
fluence in the court. 

The agonizing of Mr. Nixon and Mr. 
Mitchell over the political coloration of 
their candidates is nothing but a tedious, ig- 
norant waste of time. 

CARLETON JONES 
Baltimore 





Sir: If Nixon would stop fretting about 
his place in the damn history books and 
tend to the quotidian business of running 
this country, those same history books 
might have a better verdict to return on 
his efforts. Whether it’s putting in a phone 
call to the men on the moon or molding 
a Supreme Court, Richard Nixon seems 
to think only in terms of his own foot- 
notes in weighty tomes, rather than the 
well-being of the country he is supposed 
to be leading. 
TERRENCE MAITLAND 
Woburn, Mass. 


Revoking the Credit Card 


Sir: Why all the disturbance about the 
Republic of China’s expulsion from the 
U.N. [Nov. 8]? In fact, Chiang Kai-shek 
has been snobbishly dismissed from an im- 
potent and ineffective international social 
fraternity. Revocation of his American Ex- 
press card would have been a more con- 
sequential abashment. 

E.F. DONNAN Jr. 

Charlottesville, Va. 


Sir: The expulsion of Taiwan from the 
United Nations may be followed by ex- 
pulsions of other members of the world or- 
ganization if the U.S. does not cut its 
financial support and request the Assembly 
to move out of North America. 

The U.S. may be kicked out just to 
prove that the Red slogan “the American 
Imperialist is a paper tiger and bean-curd 
tiger” is true, 

James LEE 
Kowloon, Hong Kong 


Sir: The decline of the League of Na- 
tions began with the League's refusal to ex- 
tend its support to Ethiopia against Haly. 


History will record that the decline of 
the United Nations began on Oct. 25, 
1971, when the U.N. expelled Nationalist 
China. 
Gert P. ARNSTEIN 
Los Angeles 


Sir: TI can only say how very funny that 
the Communist countries now meet in 
the U.S., to dictate their will to the U.S., 
supported by U.S. funds. 

Perhaps now the U.S. citizens will re- 
alize that the U.N. is a big circus and 
that they are the clowns, for they are foot- 
ing the bill. 

E. KRUGER 
Pretoria, South Africa 


Neon, Tinsel and Noise 


Sir: And now we have it, Jesus Christ 
{Oct. 25] in Disneyland. Salvation for 30 
pieces of silver. We have a new high for 
the soul, as high indeed as all its glassy- 
eyed performers. 

Superstar is truly anti-Jewish, but worse, 
it is anti-Christ. Your criticism is terribly 
kind to a contrivance that exploits for prof- 
it the very heart and soul of our Chris- 
tian belief with this very shallow inter- 
pretation, covered over with neon, tinsel 
and noise. 

RoperT J, FELLERER 
Minneapolis 


Sir: I don't find fault with Jesus Christ 
Superstar. 1 applaud it. It is good en- 
tertainment and not immoral. We should 
not judge it as history but as any other 
play. We should encourage such plays 
and not rap them. It has a good message: 
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The attache case's 
attache case 


Presenting our new Classic 
100 case. Three-quarters of an 
inch higher, so two stacks of 
standard manila folders will fit 
perfectly side by side. (Lets you 
carry twice as many.) 













We've replaced the standard 
key lock with a 3-wheel combi- 
nation lock. So there's no key to 
lose, and you can close and lock 
the case unobtrusively at even 
the most crucial meeting. 








We've added a new comfort- 
able form-fitting handle. And 
dressed up our new cases in two 
varieties—cordovan or black in 
textured grain (black shown) or 
grey in pebble grain. 

Look for our Classic 100 case 
in three- and five-inch widths. 
Model shown, $37.50. Other 
Samsonite attachés start at $21. 
They're at your luggage dealer. 

That's where we rest our cases. 


We make travel a little easier. 


Samsonite 


Samsonite Corporation, Denver, Colorado 80217 
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Tanned. Unwound. Healthy. It won't take you long to become a Palm Springs 
Person. Whether you choose a big hotel or a small hotel, you'll be living the 
good life without pulling purse strings. [1] We have golf courses. A network of 
tennis courts. Swimming pools all over the place. We have high fashion shops. 
Great restaurants and after dark entertainment. A warm, dry sun that makes you 
feel on top of the world. And an Aerial Tramway 
that actually takes you there. 1) Flying to Palm 
Springs is easy. Let us know when you're coming 
and we'll send our sun to meet you. (] For more 
information, see your travel agent or write to the 
Convention and Visitors Bureau, Dept.SUN 121, 
Airport Terminal, Palm Springs, Calif. 92262. 
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Christ lives on in our lives, but he con- 
tinues to die every time there is cruelty 
and injustice. 
Mrs. JouN G. QuINN 
Levittown, N.Y. 


Sir: As I read your review of Jesus Christ 
Superstar, my only thought was “Father 
forgive them for they know not what 
they do.” 
EpirH CHANEY 
Fayetteville, Ark. 


Museum Trip 

Sir: Robert Hughes’ essay on Picasso 
[Nov. 1] gave me a better approach to Pi- 
casso’s art than any museum trip I have 


| ever made or art books I have ever read. 


Paut Hirscu 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Sir: Now that he is 90, let's stop over- 
rating Picasso. | have found most Picasso 
exhibitions dreary and uninteresting. I have 
stood for half an hour in front of Guer- 
nica and it was still only cheap bombast. 

My advice to all the millionaires who 
have invested so heavily in his pictures is 
to sell, and sell quickly, before more pe 
ple join me in saying “The king is naked.” 

NaTHAN SCHUR 
Zahala, Israel 








Sir: Picasso! Father of disposable art. 
Epcar S. BAUM 
Allentown, Pa. 


Vivid Writing at $60,000 


Sir: As a young American journalist 
working in London, I disagree with your 
contention [Nov. I] that “young Eng- 
lishmen seem to surpass” their American 
counterparts in the ability to write viv- 
idly. No reflection on the Sunday Times 
staffers, but I suspect there would be 
more young Americans writing just as viv- 
idly if there were more American orga- 
nizations as willing to spend nine months 
and $60,000 on one series. 
Gorbon F. JoseLorr 
London 


What Lies Behind the Wall? 


Sir: Master Gamester Willy Brandt gives 
away to the Soviets what is behind the 
Iron Curtain, then walks off with a No- 
bel Peace Prize for himself [Nov. 1]. The 
big losers are the millions of people in 
East Germany who had hoped to some 
day determine their destiny for themselves. 
What will Willy win when he wagers 
what lies behind the Wall? 
RICHARD GORMAN 
Rockville, Md. 


Latent Snobbism 


Sir: The tone of “Politics at the Phil- 
harmonic” [Noy. 1] was very disappointing 
to this member of the U.C.L.A. audience. 
The politicking was spirited and added 
to, not detracted from Conductor Samuel's 
“to, for, and by the people” approach to 
music, The latent snobbism reflected in 
your article is precisely what turns off so 
many potential supporters of fine music. 
Jerry D. GREEN 
West Los Angeles 





Once in 1,000 Years 


Sir: Your elaborate criticism of Iran's 
Show of Shows [Oct. 25] was cleverly 


| written, but was it not somewhat de- 
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TIME for 15¢ a week. For as long as you like. 


(beautiful) 
Love is sweeping the country. 
Ruby Keeler's back on Broadway. Legs are 
in style again. And romantic ballads fill the air. 
TIME readers know all about it. No magazine spots 
a trend faster or brings it to you with more style. 
TIME is as hard to put down as a best-seller. 
Try it. Just fill out and mail the card today. 
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basing? It accentuated the negative. Could 
there have been any better time or bet- 
ter way to make real to the people of 
that nation and ta the world the many 








Send me — = 
of TIME for 15¢ 
a week and hill me 





(Minimum 20 weeks/$3.00) 











Mivul Of CAAUTICTUICYU, 
L.R. LAnt 
North Vancouver 


Sir: Exxon U.S. doesn’t mean anything? 
The Standard Oil execs might have turned 
from their computers long enough to ask 


that of any crossword-puzzle, anagram or | 


Scrabble buff, or one of the millions of 
word-minded people who might visualize. 
as I did, a map of our country besmirched 
by a big X. “Ex on U.S.” is the sort of com- 
ment likely to find worldwide agreement. 
if not one you would wish even on a 
competitor. 

James McMurtry 

Newbury Park, Calif 


Sir: Perhaps the savings Esso has achieved 
through layoffs are now being used in its 
$100 million campaign to change the name 
to Exxon. What a waste! 
RONALD COoIFMAN 
Guayaquil, Ecuador 
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© HITACHI 





KST-3410 





. he wants cassette 
stereo. “That doesn’t mean they have to argue. 


They both can have their own way with Hitachi. at. 


With Hitachi's KSP-2850 or KSP-2810 you can have 
8-track and FM/AM radio now... later adda 
cassette deck. 


Or, do it the other way around. Have cassette and 
FM/AM radio now with our 
KST-3410 or KST-3400... 
later add an 8-track deck. 
















Now there can be peace... 
with Hitachi. 


Quality always comes first at 


For more information write Dept. T-13 
Hitachi Sales Corp. of America, 
48-50 34th St., Long Island City, N.Y. 11101 


RADIO & TAPE RECORDER 
WARRANTY 

Our features say we're different. 

Our warranty proves it. 

5 years on transistors 

1 year on other parts 

1 year free carry-in labor 












_ In workmen's compensation insurance 
we go back to the beginning. 





Not a bad place to start. 


The Wausau Story. 


Sixty years ago, America’s first con- 
stitutional workmen's compensation 
law went into effect. And we went 
into ‘business. Many of our early 
policyholders were loggers and saw- 
mill operators 


Being first in the business put a lot of 
responsibility on our then small firm 
Businessmen had to learn to live with 
the new workmen's compensation 
law. Our job was not only to help them 
live with it, but to help them thrive 
under it. 


We learned a lot about this phase of 





business insurance the hard way—by 
pioneering in it. And because of that, 
what we learned stuck in our minds 
To make sure the most useful facts 
would always be readily available to 
us, we committed them to the memory 
of a sophisticated computer system 


We now have this information organ- 
ized into six cross-reference catego- 
ries—to be shared with our policy- 
holders in ways that can help them 
save money and human suffering 
through the prevention of accidents 


While you may know us best for work- 





men's ‘comp; we have equal capabili- 
ties in practically every other form of 
business insurance. As an example, 
our youthful life insurance company 
recently passed the one billion dollar 
mark of insurance in force in business 
life plans! 


Because we grew up in Wausau—and 
chose to stay there—the small-town 
characteristic of “earning our keep” 
comes naturally to us in whatever in- 
surance problem we're involved with. 


It's an elusive difference, perhaps, but 
we think it’s an important one. 





Authentic. 


Part of the great 
pleasure one gets from 
sipping Dewar’s 

“White Label’”’ Scotch is 
the reassuring knowl- 
edge that you have 
chosen something 
authentic. 


































The Aroma Ritual 


Our Master Blender has a very ancient ritual he 
applies to each one of the great whiskies blended 
into Dewar's ‘White Label’’ Scotch. 

Each single whisky chosen is swirled around 
in a glass shaped like a brandy snifter. It is then 
nosed to gauge its aroma 





He then places his palm on top of the glass 
and turns the glass upside down. He waits a 
moment, then reverses it and sniffs again. The finest 
whisky will have doubled the strength of its scent 

Finally he rubs the one wet palm against his 
other hand and holds both to his face. And with 
one long, steady, deep breath, compares the full- 
flavor bouquet of this whisky to the thousands he 
has tested before. 

This unique combination of skill, instinct, ex- 
perience, and this authentic ritual is one of the 
many reasons why Dewar's ‘White Label’’ is 
considered to be the authentic Scotch of today. 





Dewar’s never varies. 


as — : J 





The facts in this advertisement have been authenticated by the management of John Dewar & Sons, Lid., Perth, Scotland 
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Frankly, it’s the fastest method Just plug it in and turn it on. The One more thing you should know. 
of cooking there is. No other method _ food gets hot. The oven stays cool. Our Just-A-Minute oven not 
comes close. See for yourself: If you want, youcanevencook only cooks fast, it defrosts fast too. 


= on paper plates. 


: = For example, it can thaw 
Average Cooking Times What's more, with 


out and cook an 8-lb. | 


Frank-on-a-bun —_ 60 seconds the special timer, frozen turkey in about 2 
ee : —— control settings, and hrs. and 40 min. (If that’s 
Hors doauvres r peor aoa recipe booklet that not flying, nothing is.) 
Baked potato 8 minutes come with the oven, For more informa- 
Tuna casserole 16 minutes practically all the tion on our Just-A-Minute 
Lasagna 17 minutes guesswork is taken out oven, have a frank talk 
5-lb. rib roast 50 minutes ° - - al 
of cooking. with your GE range 
How does it do it? So when you want dealer. Also, hear what 
What makes our General arare rib roast, you he has to say about our 
Electric Just-A-Minute get it. Not something Versatronic’ ranges. 
Gesirvice OVEN Work? that looks like a well Frankly, they make cooking 
Sov ccdy Microwaves! done pot roast. as simple and fast as ean be. 
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FORGET 
FLASHBULBS 





FOREVER. 


New Honeywell Strobonar 100 costs less than $25 


Think of it! No more running 
out of flashbulbs. No hunting 
for a place to dump hot bulbs. 
You'll never again have to put 
up with the inconvenience and 
expense of flashbulbs when you 
team your camera W ith the new 
Honeywell Strobonar 100. 

Electronic flash opens a whole 
new world of photography 

This great new electronic 
flash actually increases the 
capabilities of your camera 
because of its fast flash output 
of 1/3000th second. With this 
kind of speed, the Strobonar 
freezes all camera movement 
giving you crisper, sharper 
pictures. 

It synchronizes automatically 
with your camera, either through 
its direct “hot shoe’ connection 
or a detachable cord, and fits 
easily in your shirt pocket! 

For more intormation about 
the Strobonar 100, see an 
authorized Honeywell photo 
dealer. He can show you 
Strobonar flash units for every 
camera, along with our famous 
Auto/Strobonars that give you 
perfect exposures automatically. 
An authorized Honeywell dealer 
has Strobonar products in every 
price range, tor both amateurs 
and professionals. If the dealer 
you visit does not have the 
Honeywell product you want 
shop elsewhere. Mail the 
coupon and we'll send you tree 
literature. 


Honeywell Strobonar 100 
shown actual size 








FREE information about the 
exciting new Strobonar 100! 
Please send to: 


| Honeywell Photographic 
P.O. Box 22083 
Denver, Colorado 80222 
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TIME NEW YORK STAFFERS & WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENTS WITH PRESIDENTIAL 


A letter from the PUBLISHER 


Moray Kanre E 





UR Nation section this week looks much the same as it usually does. 
For the past two weeks, however, the writers and reporter-research- 

ers who produce the section have been engaged in a unique experiment 
—putting together Nation in our Washington bureau instead of Time's 
New York City editorial offices. 
With a presidential election year ahead, it seemed a good time for our Na- 
tion staff to take an intensive firsthand look at some of the candidates 
and issues, as well as the men who run Richard Nixon's Washington. 
Led by Managing Editor Henry Grunwald and Senior Editor Jason Mc- 
anus, the visiting delegation of 20 men and women crammed a re- 
markable variety of encounters into a series of 15-hour days. There were 
breakfasts with Washington figures ranging from HEW Secretary Elliot 
Richardson to New York Congresswoman Bella Abzug to Presidential 
Press Secretary Ronald Ziegler. Hubert Humphrey came to an off-the- 
record luncheon and made it fairly obvious that he is off and running. 
At one point, Humphrey was so exuberant that a waiter put down his dish- 
es to cheer. 
The sojourn provided some fascinating glimpses of the capital's va- 
riety and changing styles, even for the Nation staff members who had 
worked before as reporters in Washington. Despite the Nixon Admin- 
istration’s reputation for imposing a certain managerial grayness on the 
city, our visitors found that it remains an intriguing place. Its variety 
was especially apparent at a reception held by Editors Grunwald and Mc- 
Manus and Washington Bureau Chief Hugh Sidey at the Sheraton-Carl- 
ton Hotel for over 200 of the capital's leading figures. Mingling there 
were Edward Kennedy, Henry Kissinger, Arkansas’ William Fulbright, 
North Carolina’s Sam Ervin, Idaho’s Frank Church, Maryland's Charles 
Mathias, television’s Eric Sevareid, former Defense Secretary Clark Clif- 
ford, Atomic Energy Commission Chairman James Schlesinger, Pen- 
tagon generals, White House staffers, including Counsel Clark Mac- 
Gregor, and such nonpolitical types as Novelist Herman Wouk and 
Explorer Thor Heyerdahl. 
At a luncheon with Edmund Muskie’s campaign manager Berl Bernhard 
in the Hay-Adams Hotel the party talked in semiwhispers because the Pres- 
ident’s director of communications, Herbert Klein, was sitting at the next 
table. At another luncheon, the Nation staff grilled Presidential Assistant 
John Ehrlichman about White House relations with the press, later were 
guests of the White House staff at a reception in Blair House. There was a 
certain bracing contrast in a dinner with Ralph Nader, who adumbrated his 
plans for a year-long investigation of the functions of Congress. 
Moving round the federal city, the New Yorkers often found Washing- 
tonians asking whether the experiment was a success. By every measure it 
was. Says McManus: “Many of these Washington newsmakers are now 
three-dimensional personalities for us in a way that they were not before, 
and that is bound to improve our collective judgment on them. Action is 
character, as F. Scott Fitzgerald once observed. The way in which Wilbur 
Mills carefully lines up the top of his cigar pack with the top line on the yel- 
low pad on his desk each time he lights up offers a small insight into a for- 
midable and orderly intellect. Beyond the immediate and exhilarating sense 
of participation that all journalists relish, these two weeks of total immer- 
sion in the life of the capital will prove invaluable as we move on to in- 
terpreting the tumult of the presidential election year.” 
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We don't take the money and run 


When you buy Lennox heating or air conditioning, you get something 


extra: Our continuing concern for that product and its performance. 
That concern is expressed in a maintenance program like 
no one else’s. It’s called Planned Service. It provides automatic 
periodic check-ups on our equipment. Specially trained service 
technicians test, lubricate, clean, tighten, adjust, listen, probe, sniff. 
The result: You're sure to get the longer life and finer 
performance we build into your Lennox equipment. It operates quietly. 
Cleanly. Uses minimum fuel. 
This year we'll train 2000 of these Planned Service 
technicians in our own special schools. They'll join our 6000 dealerships. 


Call your Lennox dealer about a Planned 






Service contract. He is listed in the Yellow Pages. 


LENNOX 
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Blue Cross is a friend 
when you need one most. 


Wie does it mean to be a 
Blue Cross member? 

Ask Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Alexander of Mt. 
Clemens, Michigan. They'll 
tell you. 

They’ll tell you about a 
nightmare that began on 
a camping trip when a tent 
fire almost claimed the lives 
of their three children. The 
youngsters, Bruce 7, Mary 5, 
and Linda 4, were treated 
at nearby Deckerville 
Community Hospital, then 
rushed to a special burn 
unit at St. Joseph Hospital 
in Ann Arbor. Only after 
6 months of intensive care 
and skin graft operations 
could the Alexanders 
be certain all three of their 
children would live. 

Even then their ordeal 
wasn’t over. Prolonged 
outpatient treatment 
followed. And little Mary 
and Linda are still in and out 
of hospitals. 

The bill for initial 
treatment alone totaled 


$66,732. 





Blue Cross paid the bill. 
Gladly. But just as important 
to the Alexanders, we were 
there with them every step 
of the way. To make things 
easier.To lift the burden 
of money worries at a time 
when they had so many 
other things to worry about. 

The Alexanders’ Blue 
Cross card worked wonders. 
It was the only financial 
reference they needed that 
first night in Deckerville. It 
was all they needed for 
the intensive care in Ann 
Arbor. And it provided for 
the children’s outpatient 


treatment back home again. 

But it took a total of 
47 Blue Cross people, only 
one of whom the Alexanders 
ever met, to smooth the way. 

That’s the way it is for 
the men and women of 
Blue Cross. There are 48,000 
of us. Highly skilled, trained 
people who bring a unique 
kind of dedication to our 
jobs. Most of us work 
behind the scenes. We do 
things like negotiate your 
health care benefits, audit 
your bills, handle the moun- 
tains of paperwork necessary 
to process your claims. 

You may never meet us. 
But we’re there when you 
need us. Just ask Richard 
and LuAnn Alexander. Or 
any of the other 14 million 
people who received the help 
they needed last year 
just by presenting their 
Blue Cross card. 


BLUE CROSS 


74 million Americans strong. 
And growing stronger. 


Presented by the Blue Cross Association, 840 North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60611, representing the 75 local Blue Cross Plans in America. 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


Contradictory Pieties 

When the Supreme Court outlawed 
school prayers nearly ten years ago, it 
set loose an entire American cosmology 
of angels and devils and libertarians 
and ministers and pedants. Had the per- 
version of law really come to such a 
pass of depravity that children would 
be forbidden to pray? What of the sep- 
aration of church and state? Religious 
and constitutional pieties contradicted 
one another, The emotional and the ra- 
tional battled in politicians’ minds. 

The ironies were multiplied last week 
when the House of Representatives met 
to vote on a constitutional amendment 
that would have allowed “voluntary 
prayer” in the nation’s public schools. 
The national currency declares, “In God 
We Trust,” and each day in the House 
and Senate commences with prayer. To 
vote against the idea was, emotionally 
at least, heretical. But as Utah Rep- 
resentative K. Gunn McKay, a Mormon 
elder, said, “I do not want Government 
tampering with my faith.” Ohio’s Sam- 
uel L. Devine replied: “The courts say 
you can read dirty books but can’t 
pray in school.” 

Finally and somewhat unexpectedly, 
the House voted to kill the amendment, 
largely because of the skilled opposition 
of New York's ancient Emanuel Celler, 
83, chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee. A majority of 240 to 162 fa- 
vored it but that was 28 votes short of 
the required two-thirds. Remarkably, a 
considerable lobby of churchmen op- 
posed the idea, They argued that children 
—and their parents—can pray at home 
and, more substantively, that the church- 
es in America have flourished under 
the First Amendment, which would have 
been weakened by the proposed change. 


Grooving on Jesus 

For the moment at least it seems pre- 
mature to worry about the godlessness 
of the young. If anything, there is an ex- 
cess of religiosity. Consider the replies 
received when last year Stanford Uni- 
versity asked its applicants to write an 
essay on what subjects they would like 
to write a book about and why. 

Fred Hargadon, dean of admissions, 
had anticipated Viet Nam, the ecology, 
the population explosion, high school re- 
form. But he was intrigued at the num- 
ber of essays—more than 200—that 
came in on evangelical Christianity, es- 
says that were based on deeply felt per- 
sonal experience. Apparently the young 
are continuing to groove on Jesus. 


The Golden Egg 

Each of the 16 chief executives who 
assembled in Atlanta last week for the 
Southern Governors’ Conference re- 
ceived, courtesy of various Georgia 
industries: 

A set of bed linens and blankets, a 
box of chicken, ham with pecans and 
peanuts, a polished-granite desk name 
plate, a baseball signed by Hank Aar- 
on, a decorative wall carpet, a wrist- 
watch, three bottles of liquor, a mar- 
ble-headed golf putter, tennis rackets, 
fishing gear or hunting outfits, a box of 
King Edward Imperial cigars, and a 
real goose egg decorated with gold-leaf 
filigree and imitation pearls. The Gov- 
ernors’ wives received pendants dangling 
a nugget of Georgia gold. 

The total value of the gifts was prob- 
ably no more than $250, a mere trifle 
on the grand scale of serious payola. 
Still, there was something a little taste- 
less about the Governors of the na- 
tion’s poorest region consenting to ac- 
cept such material favors. Perhaps it 
could have been worse. “One year, in an- 
other state,” said an aide to Georgia 
Governor Jimmy Carter, “all the wives 
were given mink coats. That may have 
been a bit much.” 


RON SHERMAN 
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SOME OF THE GOVERNORS’ GIFTS 
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REPUBLICAN DINNER IN ATLANTA 


Politics: 


O kick off what will be the most lav- 

ishly financed presidential campaign 
in American history, the Republicans 
staged a warmup set of spectaculars 
last week. The star of the shows of 
course was Richard Nixon. In the 
space of seven hours, he spoke at $500- 
a-plate dinners in both New York 
City and Chicago, Closed-circuit TV 
carried the festivities to 18 other cit- 
ies, where such Republican luminaries 
as John Wayne, Jackie Gleason, Art 
Linkletter and Martha Mitchell played 
deferential host. It was the President's 
evening; even Martha spoke for only 
two minutes. 

In dramatic contrast to his stridently 
partisan approach in the 1970 campaign, 
the President was the very model of 
cool statesmanship. First, Bob Hope 
primed the well-heeled audiences: “I 
didn’t make any phone calls [when I 
stayed at the White House]; it was 
just a thrill to hear J. Edgar Hoover 
breathing.” Then the President sounded 
the theme that is going to be em- 
phasized throughout the campaign: 
“Peace in Our Generation.” But peace 
with honor. America, Nixon warned, 
must stay strong. He made a pitch 
for his domestic programs: revenue shar- 
ing, welfare reform, Government re- 
organization. “They are historic. They 
are revolutionary.” He returned to a sub- 
ject that is obviously worrying him: 
his feeling that America may go down- 
hill, like past civilizations, because of 
a failure of nerve and will. “They 
turned away from greatness. They grew 
soft. They did not welcome the op- 
portunity to continue to lead.” The par- 
tisan duties of the evening were hand- 
ed, as usual, to Vice President Agnew, 
who told a story about how the Dem- 
ocratic presidential hopefuls went to 
Miami, where they got lost and wound 


a 
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up in Disney World. “They really put 


Snow White 
said Agnew. “Now 
as Grumpy, Sneezy. 
Lindsay, Muskie and 


look on and the 
Dwarfs.” 
known 


Hubie, 


a new 
Seven 
they are 
Dopey. 
Teddy.” 

No Shortage. Though the President 
has not yet announced that he is run- 
ning for re-election, and will probably 
not do so until shortly before the Jan- 
uary filing deadline for the New Hamp- 
shire primary, campaign planning is well 
under way. Attorney General John 
Mitchell is already supervising campaign 
activity for the Republican National 
Committee, as well as directing the Com- 
mittee for the Re-Election of the Pres- 
ident, a Washington-based outfit that 
has a staff of 30 and is scheduled to be 
doubled next year. 

There should be no shortage of 
funds. Last week’s spectacular added 
to party coffers some $5,000,000, which 
will be divided equally between the Na 


tional Committee and the state com- 
mittees. Another $30 million has al- 
ready been banked, and a budget of 


$10 million has been allocated for ad- 
vertising. To avoid the Madison Av- 
enue image that dogged the last pres- 
idential campaign, the White House 
has hired the services of a relatively ob- 
scure Los Angeles adman, Peter Dai- 
ley, whose accounts include King Oscar 
sardines and Fiji Islands tourism. His 
job will be to mount a campaign 
slick enough not to seem slick. Since 
the White House has made such a 
fuss about slanted news on television, 
it is not in a position to oversell its 


own product. A_ leaflet recently dis- 
tributed by the National Committee, 
however, is not reassuring. Entitled 


“GOrPeace,” it contains a graph show- 
ing the progressive Viet Nam troop with- 
drawals by the President and a table 





linking all the major wars of this cen- 
tury with Democratic Presidents. Periods 
of peace are equated with Republican 
Chief Executives. Traditionally, the Re- 
publicans blame all the wars on the Dem- 
ocrats, while the Democrats blame all 
the recessions on the Republicans. 

Despite his statesmanlike approach, 
the President has no intention of aban- 
doning his Southern strategy. Some of 
his staffers. including White House Aide 
Donald Rumsfeld, have argued that the 
President should concentrate on the big 
Northeastern cities. But John Mitchell, 
Harry Dent and others maintain that 
what worked before should be tried 
again. 

Mobster Quotas. Besides, they are 
convinced that George Wallace's support 
has slipped appreciably in the South. 
Nixon took the school-busing issue away 
from Wallace, and he has not been 
able to grab it back. The President, 
they believe. stands a good chance of 
picking up almost the entire Deep South 
as well as the Border states. They also 
put the Western states in his column 
If he wins the farm belt as well—a big 
if (see page 20)—plus California, Ohio 
and Illinois, he will clinch the election. 
New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts 
and even New Jersey can then be con- 
ceded to the Democrats. Says a staffer: 
“Some people around here are kidding 
themselves about carrying New York 
on the basis that Jim Buckley won and 
Rocky's our friend now. The basic strat- 
egy has got to be to take the states you 
took last time.” 

The White House is in no danger of ig- 
noring the issues that appeal to its con- 
stituency, even if the President sticks 
to a relatively nonpartisan route. As il- 
lustration, word was passed to schedule 
the arrests of mobsters to inflate the an- 
ticrime record in 1972. Quotas, in fact, 
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have been established, though neither 
the Justice Department nor the FBI will 
take credit for them. In the first two 
months of next year, 1,000 hoodlums 
are to be arrested. For example, New 
York City has a quota of 200; Phil- 
adelphia has 60; Columbia, S.C., rates 
only five. In the meantime, arrests are 
being delayed so that future quotas can 
be filled. Granted an unexpected breath- 
er, some crime bosses have even of- 
fered to cooperate. One mobster told 
an FBI man last week: “How many gam- 
blers do you need for your quota? If 
you're short, I'll give you some names.” 
The agent said thanks anyway, but he 
had his own list. 

The White House is openly disdainful 
of the opposition. It pretends scarcely 
to notice the candidacy of rebel Re- 
publican Pete McCloskey in the New 
Hampshire primary. He is airily dis- 
missed as a “media creation.” The Dem- 
ocratic possibilities are not regarded 
much more highly. “I almost feel 
sorry for them,” chortles Harry Dent. 
“But it's a wonderful sorrow. Muskie 
is fading. Humphrey is like driving a 
used Kennedy excites too much 
emotion one way or another in peo- 
ple. The public is looking for some- 
body in the middle, and Nixon has 
that middle pre-empted.” The G.O.P. 
is obviously going to spare no pains 
—or expense—to see that the middle 
stays put. 


car. 





Growing Unrest on the Farm 


HERE is a recession in the Midwest 

farm belt, a region Republicans have 
often taken for granted as “Nixon coun- 
try.” Among farmers the recession is 
sowing seeds of unrest that Democrats 
hope to harvest next year in the form of 
votes. Thus it was far from coincidental 
that President Nixon last week made 
three announcements to demonstrate his 
concern about agriculture’s current ago- 
nies: he 1) accepted the resignation of his 
pleasant but unaggressive Secretary of 
Agriculture Clifford Hardin: 2) replaced 
him with a combative former Eisenhow- 
er agriculture aide, Earl Butz; and 3) 
dropped his unpopular plan to abolish 
the Department of Agriculture as part of 
a broad Cabinet reorganization. 

To be sure, the President downplayed 
the politics of his moves. Nixon ex- 
plained that Hardin, a pipe-smoking for- 
mer chancellor of the University of Ne- 
braska, had wanted out as early as three 
months ago to accept “an exceptionally 
attractive offer” as vice chairman of Ral- 
ston Purina Co., a large cereals and feed 
processor in St. Louis. Yet it was also 
true that Hardin had, perhaps innocent- 
ly, become a political liability. Many 
farmers considered him an ineffective 
spokesman for their interests: others did 
not even recognize his name—with the 
result that Nixon became the object of 
their discontent. Conceded one of Nix- 
on’s political aides: “We've all been say- 
ing for a long time that whether it was 
Hardin's fault or not, he had to go. In- 
stead of commiserating with farmers, he 
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tried to use statistics to show them how 
well off they were.” 

Nixon said he intended to retain the 
Agriculture Department but pare some 
of its “peripheral” functions so it could 
“concentrate exclusively” on serving 
farmers. Actually, his earlier plan to 
drop the department was going nowhere 
in Congress, and had become an en- 
ticing target for Democrats from ag- 
ricultural areas. The department has be- 
come so unwieldy and inefficient that 
Nixon’s plan to absorb its functions in 
a broader Cabinet division had admin- 
istrative merit, but farmers feared, with 
some reason, that it would further di- 
lute their influence. 

Rural Lightning Rod. White no Sec- 
retary of Agriculture can hope to be pop- 
ular, Butz, 62, is an outspoken, In- 
diana-farm-born veteran of agriculture 
politics who can serve as Nixon's light- 
ning rod for rural complaints, much as 
Ezra Taft Benson did for President Ei- 
senhower, and Orville Freeman for both 
Kennedy and Johnson. A former head 
of Purdue's School of Agriculture and 
currently dean of continuing education 
at Purdue, Butz was an assistant sec- 
retary to Benson from 1954 to 1957. 
Since Benson was highly unpopular 
among farmers, that makes Butz an 
odd choice for the job, and Democrats 
quickly seized the opening. Democratic 
National Chairman Larry O'Brien at- 
tacked Butz as “one of the chief ar- 
chitects of the Benson policies that 
forced hundreds of thousands of farm- 
ers off the land.” Yet Butz served no- 
tice that he intends to fight for farm 
interests. Shortly after Nixon introduced 
him to newsmen, he turned to Hardin 
and said pointedly: “The price of corn 
is too low for comfort, Mr. Secretary 
— it's below the cost level.” 

The low price of corn is indeed the 
most immediate object of agitation in 
the grain, hog and cattle lands of the 
Midwest. Iowa farmers have been get- 
ting only about 95¢ for a bushel that 
experts say they must spend $1.08 
to produce. A year ago, when blight 
severely limited the harvest, corn was 
selling for more than $1.50 per bu. 
Anticipating more blight this year, 
the Agriculture Department encouraged 
greater production by reducing the acre- 
age that would qualify for payments 
if diverted from corn. But the blight 
did not become serious. “I got on my 
tractor, and the weather was so _per- 
fect for planting corn, that I just kept 
on plowing and plowing—planting more 
than I had intended,” concedes LaVerne 
Wood, who farms 1,400 acres in Iowa's 
Cedar County. The ideal weather con- 
tinued through much of the season. 
The result was a record corn harvest, 
about 5.5 billion bushels—35% more 
than last year. 

As the record crop pushed prices 
down, the West and Gulf Coast dock 
strikes prevented corn and other grains 








BUTZ 
A revolt—but how big? 


from reaching foreign markets. Such 
big buyers as Japan turned to other 
sources of supply, including Thailand, 
Australia and Argentina. Chicago grain 
dealers estimate the loss to U.S. farm- 
ers at $500 million, with no certainty 
that all those markets will return next 
year. Since one-fourth of all crop pro- 
duction in the U.S. is exported, any per- 
manent diversion would be damaging. 
Moreover, the inability to ship the corn 
overseas taxed the always tight storage 
facilities, as well as clogging railroad cars 
and river barges. Farmers have been 
forced to pile up their corn in fields and 
towns. In Illinois alone, 4,000,000 bu. of 
harvested corn are on the ground—and 
about 10% of the fields in the Midwest 
are still to be harvested. 

Worst Year. Other crops have also 
soared in quantity, driving farm income 
down. The wheat harvest is up 250 mil- 
lion bushels over last year, grain sor- 
ghum 195 million bushels, and barley 
60 million. The grain avalanche had 
long been predicted (Time, Sept. 27), 
but its adverse impact on farmers has 
been worse than expected. While the 
farmer gets less per bushel, his costs 
have continued to rise. Parity, which is 
the relationship between the prices farm- 
ers get and the prices they have to pay 
for nonfarm goods, has fallen to 69%. 
When Nixon campaigned for the pres- 
idency, he assailed the existing 74% as 
“intolerable” and “dismal.” A two-row 
corn picker that cost $3,600 five years 
ago now costs at least $5,000. In Il- 
linois’ Whiteside County, Frank McCue, 
who owns a highly mechanized 1,500- 
acre feed-grain spread, complains: “This 
is absolutely the worst year we've had 
since we settled here in 1943. My costs 
are way up and so are my debts. If 
corn stays at this price for another 
year, I'll probably be forced to sell 
out.” A rural Iowa banker predicts that 
if conditions do not change, 25% of 
farmers dealing with his bank may be 
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unable to meet their loan obligations 
next year and may give up farming. 

Politically, it will be difficult for the 
Administration to alleviate the rural 
woes by Election Day and things could 
easily get worse. Some experts estimate 
that up to 1.5 billion bushels of this 
year’s unsold corn will carry over into 
next year’s market, working against a 
price rise. Many farmers will feed their 
corn to hogs and cattle, which could 
yield a sharp rise in pork and beef pro- 
duction and depress the livestock prices 
at about election time. This happened 
in 1970, partially accounting for the Re- 
publican farm unrest that cost the G.O.P. 
five governorships in the Midwest. 

Distress Selling. “There will be a 
farm revolt,” predicts North Dakota Re- 
publican Senator Milton Young, who 
questions only just how big the up- 
rising will be. The fear is so great 
that 22 Republican Congressmen from 
the corn belt wrote Nixon this month 
to urge “prompt and decisive action. 
The Midwest farm economy simply can- 
not endure continued distress selling 
by our feed-grain producers.” Some 
Democrats even see the possibility of 
the kind of farm upset that gave Pres- 
ident Truman his victory over Thomas 
E. Dewey in 1948. 

Despite all of the complaints by farm- 
ers that they are being ignored, the 
Nixon Administration has not been 
oblivious to farm problems or to the po- 
litical dangers they contain. Nixon’s an- 
nouncement this month that he had 
arranged for the sale of $135 million 
in feed grains to Russia has led farm- 
ers to hope that more such sales, in- 
cluding possibly to China, may be in 
the works. The Agriculture Department 
has announced its 1972 feed-grain “set- 
aside” program four months earlier than 
usual. In an attempt to drive prices up, 
it will more than double (from 18 mil- 
lion to 38 million) the acreage to be 
taken out of production, at a cost to 
the Government of an additional $700 
million in diversion payments. The Ad- 
ministration also carned the appreciation 
of dairy farmers when it reversed an ear- 
lier decision last spring and raised the 
support level for manufactured milk 
from an announced rate of $4.66 per 
100 Ibs. to $4.93. 

Nixon’s moves last week were a clear 
demonstration of his rising concern; his 
aides hint that other action will be 
taken to get farmers to vote their tra- 
ditional Republican sentiments next 
year. Republicans are well aware that 
while farmers constitute only 4.7% of 
the national population, they are 
grouped so that farm-related industries 
employ 40% of the labor force in such 
a key state as Illinois, a predominant 
80% in Iowa, and one-third or more 
in Wisconsin, Kansas, Indiana, Missouri 
and Minnesota. “You can’t forget 1970,” 
concedes an official of the Republican 
Senatorial Campaign Committee. “But 
the President has a bomb in the air al- 
most every day—lI can’t believe he’s 
going to let that happen again.” 
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Frustrations of a Rural Republican 


Few politicians are in a better po- 
sition to reflect the intensity of anger 
and restiveness among the nation’s farm- 
ers than lowa Republican Congressman 
William J. Scherle, 48. A husky (6 ft. 
3 in., 249 Ibs.) feed-grain and livestock 
farmer from a diversified agricultural 
area near the Missouri River, the three- 
term Congressman has vainly tried to 
warn the Nixon Administration about 
its political vulnerability in the Midwest. 
He expressed his frustration last week 
to TIME Correspondent Jess Cook: 


ARMERS are going to be very vin- 

dictive in 1972, but we can’t seem 
to reach these Administration people 
about the seriousness of the situation. | 
would think the °70 election would have 
been a lesson. Nixon can make all the 
trips to China and Moscow he wants 
to, but the greatest impact on the voter 
is mood. If a farmer goes to the polls 
with a jingle in his pocket and the weath- 
er is right and he can pay for his new 
equipment, he'll vote for the incumbent. 
If not, he'll go to vote with vengeance 
in his heart, and the people in power 
will be out by 8 o'clock that night. 

There isn’t one single guy today at 
the White House who has an agriculture 
background. Take the presidential aide 
handling agriculture and the environ- 
ment, John Whitaker. You know what 
he is? A geologist! What the hell does 
a geologist know about agriculture? Sec- 
retary Hardin is an economist. You 
can take all the economists in the 
world and lay them end to end, and 
they'll never come to a conclusion. 
My initial reaction to Dr. Butz? Oh 
hell, another professor! I was hoping 
for someone from the soil. But I'm re- 
serving judgment until I find out what 
his policies and programs are going 
to be. 

One of the White House aides came 
up to me a couple days ago and said 
he had helped us out on corn prices. I 
thought maybe he had set aside an- 
other million acres. Then he told me 
he had eaten a couple of ears for din- 
ner the night before. He didn’t even re- 
alize that’s a different kind of corn. 

e 

It's difficult for me to comprehend 
the lack of astuteness on the part of 
our party. This is one issue the Dem- 
ocrats have completely captured. You've 
got guys like Humphrey and McGovern 
who are making inroads, who know 
the farm problem, The White House 
talks about rural development, But who's 
running with it? Hubert Humphrey. 
He recognizes the fact that there are 
no job opportunities for our young peo- 
ple in rural America today. | sent tele- 
grams to the White House urging that 
agrobusiness be represented on cither 
the wage or price council. I didn’t 
even get the consideration of a reply. 






And there isn’t one farm figure on 
those boards. 

We are now piling corn on the 
streets in Iowa for the first time. The 
dock strike is partly the reason, but 
the fantastic surplus is another, Back 
in February any ordinary working farm- 
er could see what was going to hap- 
pen. There was no excuse for the 
Agriculture Department to encourage 
more planting. Farmers are still har- 
vesting now, but in a couple months 
they’re going to start settling up—pay- 
ing for their gas and fertilizer and 
taxes. Then they're going to find out 
that the crop the Agriculture Depart- 
ment caused and the farmers produced 
isn’t going to have any value to it. 

All those hogs are going to go to mar- 
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SCHERLE IN HIS WASHINGTON OFFICE 


ket next October, a month before the 
election. Small calves will go late 
next summer and in early fall. Ev- 
erything points right now to low prices 
again for livestock around election 
time. No matter what is done from 
now on, this 1971 experience is what's 
going to carry through next fall. Many 
of my people will have no place to 
go except further into debt. When 
that farmer settles up, he’s going to 
be damn mad. Unfortunately, there's 
only one person on the ballot to be 
mad at: the President. 


Scherle is correct, although it should be 
noted that raw agricultural products are ex- 
empt from the controls and the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture is a member of the parent Cost of 
Living Council 
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DEMOCRATS 
Scoop Goes Public 


He agrees in substance with Richard 
Nixon on national security, and his rhet- 
oric is laced heavily with law-and-order. 
Yet he stands foursquare with Hubert 
Humphrey on civil rights. He is for the 
ABM and the SST, and is considered 
by some the candidate of the military- 
industrial community. Yet the vain suit 
to stop the Amchitka blast was filed 
under his Environmental Policy Act. 
Henry (“Scoop”) Jackson, the junior 
Senator from the state of Washington, 
is, in sum, a bundle of divergent views, 
who at the same time conveys a solid 
image, a thoughtful integrity. This week 
he will become the second surviving de- 
clared candidate for the Democratic 
presidential nomination. 

Only those who do not know Scoop 
Jackson would equate his many facets 
with opportunism. For nearly all his 
views represent long-held, frequently as- 
serted convictions. No matter 
to him that they clash in the 
ordinary classification of pol- 
iticians. Says he: “I’m a lib- 
eral, but I try not to be a 
damn fool.” Jackson's prob- 
lem is, however, that there 
are a great many people who 
do not know him, and in a 
crowded field of declared and 
undeclared Democratic can- 
didates that could be fatal. 

Presidential Poaching. De- 
spite 31 years in national of- 
fice and a stint as Democratic 
National Chairman under 
John F. Kennedy, the latest 
Harris poll pegs Jackson’s rec- 
ognition factor at only 41%. 
Thus his decision to follow 
his formal declaration with a 
$60,000 half-hour of prime- 
time national television to 
convey his message directly 
to the electorate. It is a steep 
price for a frugal man whose 
campaign is going to be pay 
as you go. 

Politicians, on the other 
hand, know exactly where 
he stands, and another of 
the contradictions of Jackson's can- 
didacy is that it disturbs a number of 
Democratic and Republican power bro- 
kers alike. He has a great deal of the 
right wing of the Democratic Party to 
himself, so much so that Democrats 
fear that his nomination would lead to 
a fourth-party revolt by the left, thus 
throwing the election to the Republicans. 
Warns Eugene McCarthy of a potential 
Jackson nomination: “I might have to 
leave the beach [Miami] and go across 
the causeway to the mainland.” By 
the same token, his views on busing 
and Vietnamization, among others, are 
close enough to Nixon’s that the G.O.P. 
worries that he would poach on the Pres- 
ident’s constituency. Jackson agrees: 
“For every vote we would lose on the 
left we would effectively pick up two 
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on the other side, because they would 
not only count for us but be taken 
away from Nixon.” 

Jackson must first corner his party’s 
nomination, and the movement starts 
with the early primaries. He is com- 
mitted to building an organization in 
New Hampshire. Early soundings con- 
vinced him his support there was enough 
“to make a significant showing,” which 
is all he really need do. 

Uphill Fight. Florida votes one week 
later, and the Jackson organization ar- 
gues that a win is possible there. Aided 
by many of Governor Reubin Askew’s 
key field workers, Jackson is strong 
and deeply grounded. He also has nat- 
ural allies in the state’s aerospace in- 
dustry and a Jewish community grate- 
ful for his shrill arguments for more 
military aid to Israel. After Florida, the 
script becomes less precise. Most pro- 
fessionals give him very little chance of 
taking the nomination, and he is aware 
of that judgment. “It's hard to know 





JACKSON 
Searching for the building blocks. 


how the building blocks are going to 
stack,” he says. “I’ve got a long, hard, up- 
hill fight.” 

To the struggle Jackson brings an en- 
gaging manner of easy, open affability, 
although he delivers his speeches wood- 
enly. At age 59, he keeps fit by swim- 
ming daily in the Senate pool and avoid- 
ing late night conviviality. In other days 
he drank a Scotch or two a week, but 
not now. “I'm in training,” he smiles. 
So. traveling first class on each cam- 
paign flight, he stows the two allotted 
shot bottles of liquor in his flight bag. Al- 
ready this year he has logged 160,000 
miles to visit 31 states, and the col- 
lection of unopened bottles is up to 
well over 100. “Norwegian frugality,” 
he explains. “That's the way we'd run 
the country.” 


Harris Bows Out 

The economics of presidential aspi- 
rations crashed over Fred Harris last 
week. “I’m broke,” the Oklahoma Dem- 
ocrat told a crowded press conference. 
Then he threw in the towel. Finances, 
however, were only the most visible 
symptom of much deeper trouble. In 
the 46 days since he declared, the Har- 
ris candidacy never got off the ground. 

His campaign slogan, “No more bull 
shit,” revolted many an audience, and 
Harris never did make clear the mean- 
ing of the “new populism” he offered 
as an alternative. He vigorously argued 
for a redistribution of income, yet failed 
to outline in detail how it could be ac- 
complished. He proposed such specifics 
as breaking up General Motors into 
five or six separate companies but of- 
fered scant evidence that such plans 
were feasible. On television, he was sur- 
prisingly docile, uncertain and easily in- 
timidated. Harris’ withdrawal will have 
little effect on the remaining Democratic 
hopefuls, other than to reduce the crowd- 
ing in the field. 


Lindsay Moves In 


The cliché is the hat in the ring, but 
last week Democrat John Lindsay tossed 
in his political right hand, Deputy May- 
or Richard Aurelio. Aurelio, the mayor 
announced, will leave city hall next 
month to explore further the prospects 
of a Lindsay presidential nomination. 
He will set up an office with a small 
staff and travel continually, Lindsay's de- 
cision whether to run, expected early 
next year, will be based largely on Au- 
relio’s soundings. 

Though not a formal declaration the 
move, Lindsay admitted, was “clearly a 
step toward candidacy.” It was also a 
sign that the mayor has discovered 
enough backing throughout the country 
to warrant a stepped-up effort. On Au- 
relio’s agenda will be Florida and In- 
diana, two important ecarly-primary 
states where Lindsay trial balloons were 
well received, and probably California, 
which the pros judge an excellent po- 
litical climate for a Lindsay TV cam- 
paign. One advantage to Aurelio’s re- 
assignment is that Lindsay risks little. 
If response is poor, he can gracefully 
withdraw, rather than drop out with a 
thud a la Harris. The more likely prob- 
ability is an all-out run for the nom- 
ination choreographed by Aurelio, who 
engineered Lindsay's third-party may- 
oralty victory in 1969. Once that kind 
of machinery is in motion, it will be dif- 
ficult to turn off. 


Speaking in Tongues 
Comparative style note overheard last 
week at a Democratic unity dinner in 
San Francisco, after two of the party's 
front runners had mounted the lectern: 
“Humphrey uses a biblical vocabulary 
to talk politics while Muskie uses a po- 
litical vocabulary to talk biblically.” 
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Viet Nam: One More Step 


pees Nixon had planned to go 
on national television with his long- 
awaited address to the nation announc- 
ing the next stage of troop withdrawals 
from Viet Nam. Instead, without for- 
mal notice, he commandeered a reg- 
ularly scheduled 4 p.m. White House 
press briefing late last week to present 
the next step. On the existing schedule, 
U.S. troop strength will be down to 
184,000 by the end of this month; Nix- 
on subtracted another 45,000. Of that 
total, 25,000 will come out next month 
in a bring the boys home for Christ- 
mas gesture. Another 20,000 will be 
withdrawn in January. The day of U.S. 
ground offensives is over, the President 
declared. “American troops are now in 
a defensive position.” 

The announcement carried a minor 
Nixonian surprise of the sort that per- 
haps explained why he avoided the fan- 
fare and panoply of a prime-time pre- 
sentation. While most speculation had 
it that the President would up the rate 
from the present monthly average of 
14,300, which he did, he was also ex- 
pected to project withdrawals well into 
the spring or early summer. To be sure, 
if Nixon extends the new, higher with- 
drawal rate past the end of January, 
U.S. force levels will be down to less 
than 50,000 by June. But he stopped 
short of announcing that, and it was a 
shrewd move. There remains only one 
more season for possible enemy attack 
between now and the 1972 elections, 
so that by not committing himself to a 
large, long-range figure now, he gives 
himself greater flexibility in meeting that 
military threat if it should arise. Also, 
as he sees it, he retains a better dip- 
lomatic bargaining position. Nixon may 
be bluffing, but he is trying to persuade 
Hanoi that he will not proceed further 
with U.S. troop withdrawals if the North 
Vietnamese show clear signs of pre- 
paring a major offensive. 

Three Factors. The winter season is 
always the time of heaviest infiltration 
from the North. If a big attack is to 
come by Tet in February, or even lat- 
er, it must be preceded by an enemy 
buildup over the next two months. The 
President noted that the infiltration rate 
is lower than usual at the moment. He 
added: “We want to see, however, what 
the situation is in December and Jan- 
uary, because that will determine what 
the activity will be in April, May, June 
and July on the battlefield.” 

Nixon promised a further announce- 
ment before Feb. 1. That would be 
based, he said, on three factors that 
have been his touchstones all along: 
the infiltration rate, the progress of Viet- 
namization and the course of negoti- 
ations in Paris. “We have not given up 
on the negotiating front,” he insisted. 

Whatever Hanoi does, Nixon is not 
likely to interrupt the withdrawals more 
than temporarily. For one thing, the 
cooled American temper on the war 
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would probably flare up again should 
the pullout stop—and it would surely 
rise sharply if Nixon were to send new 
U.S. forces into battle. For another, 
the Administration may well be correct 
in thinking that as the U.S. presence 
dwindles, public opinion round the world 
will bear down progressively on Hanoi 
to repatriate the American P.O.W.s. 
Certainly the Administration intends to 
build up all the pressure it can. 

Tart Replies. Withdrawing ground 
troops is the carrot; air attacks are the 
stick. “Air power, of course, will con- 
tinue to be used,” the President said. 
“We will continue to use it in support 
of the South Vietnamese until there is 
a negotiated settlement or, looking far- 
ther down the road, until the South Viet- 
namese have developed the capability 
to handle the situation themselves.” As 
U.S. ground forces are cut back, he 
added, air strikes against enemy infil- 
tration routes are essential to protect 
both South Vietnamese forces and the 
remaining Americans. Should infiltra- 
tion increase, he warned, “we will have 
to not only continue our air strikes; we 
will have to step them up.” 

The President had tart answers for 
tart questions about other facets of the 
war. Would he favor amnesty for any 
of the young men who have left the 
U.S. in order not to fight in a war 
they think immoral? No. Since he has 
asked for $341 million in military aid 
to Cambodia, what assurance could he 
give that the U.S. is not sliding into an- 
other Viet Nam? “We didn’t slide into 
Viet Nam.” The Nixon Doctrine pro- 
vides that the U.S, will aid its military al- 
lies but not send in U.S. troops; “Cam- 
bodia is the Nixon Doctrine in its pur- 
est form.” 

Kind of Caesura. The North Viet- 
namese, said Nixon, are weaker mil- 
itarily now than at any time since the 
war began. That is probably true, for 
enemy troops in South Viet Nam are op- 
erating in units of no more than pla- 
toon strength. Military action is near a 
standstill. One bored briefer at U.S. mil- 
itary headquarters in Viet Nam com- 
plains that the daily press release has 
been reduced practically to a single 
sentence: “Yesterday, U.S. aircraft flew 
B-52 missions in the Republic of Viet 
Nam during the 24-hour period ending 
at noon today.” The lull may mean 
that the war is effectively over, or it 
may be a kind of caesura in the ap- 
parently endless alternation of dry-sea- 
son offensives and rainy-season resupply. 
In Saigon now, a vital concern ts wheth- 
er the South Vietnamese economy can 
be made less dependent on U.S. aid; 
early this week, President Nguyen Van 
Thieu is expected to announce economic 
reforms aimed at that goal. 

Lyndon Johnson once said: “We are 
not about to send American boys to do 
what Asian boys ought to be doing to 
protect themselves.” He did not take 
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his own advice, of course. Nixon in ef- 
fect is saying that American boys can 
now stop doing what Asian boys should 
be doing. That should be enough to 
keep the war quiescent as a domestic 
issue, at least for now. But the Pres- 
ident fell far short of satisfying all his 
critics. While the U.S. is withdrawing, 
the war goes on with U.S. help. 

Sacrificing Vietnamese. Last week 
Cornell University’s Center for Inter- 
national Studies released a report show- 
ing that the bomb tonnage dropped on 
Indochina during President Nixon’s first 
three years in office was greater than 
the total for the last three years of the 
Johnson Administration, On the other 
hand, U.S. losses are down dramatically 
compared with the Johnson years; for 
the past five weeks U.S. combat deaths 
have been fewer than ten a week, The 
harsh calculation—that it is better to sac- 
rifice Vietnamese lives than American 
ones—seems to satisfy the U.S. public, 
so that for the time being continuing 
the bombing costs the President little po- 
litically. Eventually, stronger emotional 
opposition to the air war may build. Sen- 
ator Harold Hughes of Iowa, a Dem- 
ocratic dove, complained that the Pres- 
ident’s policies show “no indication of 
any termination to this war.” 

Nor did the President please those 
who have been demanding that he set 
a fixed date for a full U.S. evacuation 
from Viet Nam. He insisted that he 
means to maintain a residual force as a 
bargaining tool as long as there is no ne- 
gotiated settlement of the war and as 
long as the North Vietnamese hold 
Americans prisoner. That is a rational 
position, but it may become difficult to 
maintain against the pressures of an elec- 
tion year in a nation that is deeply 
weary of the war. 
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HERBERT & DAUGHTER AT HOME IN ATLANTA 
The perfect fighting man? 


THE MILITARY 
Colonel Herbert v. the Army 


Lieut. Colonel Anthony B. Herbert 
wanted to be a soldier so badly that he 
ran away at age 14 to enlist. He was 
caught and sent home, but except for 
time out to finish high school and earn a 
college degree, he has been a soldier ever 
since. And no ordinary soldier. The most 
decorated enlisted man of the Korean 
War, he toured the U.S. and Allied cap- 
itals as the Army's symbol of the Perfect 
Fighting Man. A picture of Herbert 
—face smudged with camouflage grease- 
paint, rifle gripped menacingly—illus- 
trated a manual for elite Ranger trainees. 
His way through the Army was the fight- 
er’s Way—training in mountaineering, as 
a parachutist, a Green Beret. With the 
rows of ribbons, the close-cropped hair- 
cut, the polished gleam of his uniform’s 
brass, he was a five percenter, the top 
rank of officers promoted more quickly 
than their colleagues. 

Herbert was assigned to Viet Nam 
in September 1968, first in a staff po- 
sition, then as a battalion commander 
in the field. The following July he was 
back in the U.S., relieved of his com- 
bat command after just 58 days, his ex- 
emplary 19-year service record marred 
by an efficiency report so adverse that 
his career was ruined. He immediately 
began appealing the Army’s action 
against him, and 18 months later made 
a serious public charge: the reason for 
his disgrace, he said, was that he had ac- 
cused two superior officers of covering 
up war crimes. In a formal complaint 
liled with the Army in September 1970, 
Herbert accused Major General John 
W. Barnes and Colonel Joseph Ross 
Franklin, the commander and deputy 
commander of his Viet Nam unit, the 


173rd Airborne Brigade, with failing to 
investigate or report incidents of mur- 
der, torture and mistreatment of pris- 
oners. Colonel Herbert then became a 
quite different symbol to the Army. 
The battle that followed has resulted in 
one of the most bitter internal disputes 
in recent Army history. 

No Restraint. During the year since 
Herbert filed the complaint, the Army 
has maintained an official silence on 
the whole case, a correct procedure 
while the charges against Barnes and 
Franklin were being investigated. Her- 
bert was under no such restraint. He 
pressed his case against the Army’s han- 
dling of the war-crimes allegations, ap- 
pearing on network television and grant- 
ing interviews to reporters. The Army 
retaliated in petty ways. A dispute de- 
veloped over Army permission proce- 
dure for him to make a second ap- 
pearance on the Dick Cavett Show. 
The next morning Herbert was upbraid- 
ed by a superior for saluting improperly. 
In the meantime, Herbert, who Kept up 
appeals to reverse his unfavorable re- 
port, finally won exoneration from Sec- 
retary of the Army Robert F. Froehlke 
last month, four months before he would 
have been forced into involuntary re- 
tirement. Although he was promoted 
after his record had been cleared and 
could have remained in the Army, Her- 
bert claimed that the Army had at- 
tempted to muzzle and harass him. Cit- 
ing stress on his wife and daughter, 
Herbert announced he would voluntarily 
retire in February after 20 years. At 
41, he was on his way out, passing his 
final months in the Army initialing pa- 
pers at Fort McPherson near Atlanta. 
His dead-end job was once shared by 
Captain Ernest L. Medina. 

The Army broke its 


silence; the 
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charges against Barnes and Franklin 
had finally been dismissed for insufficient 
evidence to warrant courts-martial. The 
dispute spilled into the open. A five- 
page summary of L’Affaire Herbert was 
released by Pentagon officials. The re- 
port notes that Herbert did not bring 
up his war-crime allegations until a year 
and a half after he had been relieved 
of his command, and only after his 
third review to reverse the bad effi- 
ciency rating had been turned down. No- 
where in the written record of hearings 
held in Viet Nam after losing his com- 
mand nor in the appeals that followed, 
the Army said, did Herbert raise the 
issue of war crimes. Herbert's reply: he 
had been prevented from attending four 
of the five days of hearings; he had 
been unable to cross-examine witnesses 
about the alleged atrocities and had 
been prohibited from entering the charg- 
es in his testimony. After returning to 
the U.S., Herbert claimed he had been 
advised by Army lawyers to keep the 
war-crime allegations and his efficiency- 
rating appeal separate. Thus he had 
not included the charges in his requests 
for a review of his case. It was only 
after he became concerned that the stat- 
ute of limitations would expire that he 
filed formal charges. 

Clearly the Worst. With the inves- 
tigation over, officers who had served 
with him made their first critical state- 
ments since the case began. Major Gen- 
eral Barnes said that he had given Her- 
bert a command position despite ad- 
vice against the assignment. Said Barnes; 
“Fifty-eight days later, I had had Her- 
bert up to here. I have commanded 20 
battalion commanders in my time, and 
Herbert was clearly the worst. He also 
is the only one I ever relieved.” 

Former Captain Mike Plantz, Her- 
bert’s helicopter pilot in Viet Nam, told 
the Arizona Republic that Herbert had 
once beaten and kicked an unarmed 
Vietnamese woodcutter, then stood by 
while his men beat five or six other ci- 
villians. An Army chaplain reported a 
conversation with Herbert: “He made 
a very imprudent public statement that 
‘Till lie about anything to get what I 
want.” Three lieutenant colonels re- 
quested an appearance on the Dick Cav- 
ett Show to refute Herbert's allegations 
of unfair treatment, and were turned 
down. One of them, Lieut. Colonel Ken 
Accousti, former operations officer of 
the 173rd Airborne Brigade, questioned 
Herbert's truthfulness: “I got so that I 
couldn't believe anything Herbert re- 
ported from the field. I finally started fol- 
lowing him around physically. I never 
heard anything about war crimes, and 
they would have filtered up to me.” 

Regardless of the outcome of the 
charges and countercharges last week, 
the battle between Herbert and the Army 
is certain to damage both. Officers have 
become pitted against each other in bit- 
ter debate over war crimes at a time 
when the Army is struggling to retain 
what public confidence is left in the shad- 
ow of My Lai. 
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THE SENATE 


Hansel and Gretel 


“It is unheard of for two nominees 
to go like Hansel and Gretel to the Su- 
preme Court.” Senator Birch Bayh was 
talking about Lewis F. Powell Jr. and 
William H. Rehnquist (Time, Nov. 1), 
the two Supreme Court nominees who 
were being jointly considered by the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. Bayh, vet- 
eran of the Haynsworth and Carswell 
wars, and the other liberals sought to sep- 
arate the nominations because Powell 
was clearly a shoo-in, while Rehnquist 
was considered somewhat vulnerable. 
Nixon loyalists on the committee par- 
ried the maneuver. After five days of 
hearings and 827 pages of testimony, 
they arranged under the rules to have 
Powell's nomination also put off for 





REHNQUIST AT SENATE HEARING 
Some views have changed. 


one week, Then the deliberations will 
pick up where they left off. 

There seems to be little doubt about 
the swift, sure confirmation of Powell. 
64. A Richmond lawyer, he sailed 
smoothly through his relatively brief ap- 
pearance before the committee. Mainly 
a judicial conservative, Powell has a dis- 
tinguished legal record and once served 
as president of the American Bar As- 
sociation. During his questioning he em- 
phasized the work he had done for 
liberal causes, especially his efforts to 
keep Virginia schools open in opposition 
to the official state policy of “massive re- 
sistance” to integration during the 1950s. 
Consequently, the committee liberals 
—Bayh, Edward Kennedy, Philip Hart 
of Michigan and John Tunney of Cal- 
ifornia—treated Powell gingerly. 

Rational Balance. Rehnquist was an- 
other matter. Although a brilliant at- 
torney, Rehnquist, 47, has often of- 
fended liberal sensibilities. As chief legal 
counsel for the Justice Department, he 
alienated many with his hard-line ap- 


proach in such matters as the Wash- 
ington Mayday demonstrations. He was 
questioned closely by the liberals about 
his efforts in his home town of Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., to keep Negroes legally barred 
from some public places. His cautious 
reply: “With respect to the public-ac- 
commodations ordinance, I think my 
views have changed.” He was adamant 
on busing, stating that the practice “for 
the purpose of achieving a racial bal- 
ance where you do not have a dual 
school system is not desirable.” 

The most virulent attacks on Rehn- 
quist came from civil rights leaders. Clar- 
ence Mitchell, chief Washington lobbyist 
for the N.A.A.C.P., poured it on: “The 
Rehnquist nomination raises grim warn- 
ings. Through that nomination the foot 
of racism is placed in the door of the 
temple of justice. The Rehnquist rec- 
ord tells us that the hand of the 
oppressor will be given a chance 
to write opinions that will seek 
to turn back the clock of prog- 
ress. We hope the nomination 
will be rejected because it is an 
insult to Americans who support 
civil rights.” 

Joseph Rauh of the Americans 
for Democratic Action charac- 
terized Rehnquist as a “lawyer 
without compassion for blacks 
and other minorities” and one 
who “believes in unchecked Ex- 
ecutive power, whether it is se- 
curity wiretapping or the sur- 
veillance of individuals.” Rauh’s 
testimony was so vitriolic that 
when he intimated that Rehn- 
quist had failed to disavow any 
“connections” with societies sim- 
ilar to the John Birch Society, 
Rauh was sharply rebuked by 
Senator Kennedy. (The false re- 
port of the nominee’s Birch mem- 
bership came from the Asso- 
ciated Press, and had already 
been scotched when Mississippi 
Senator James Eastland, chair- 
man of the committee, presented an af- 
fidavit from Rehnquist disclaiming any 
such membership.) 

Without Cause. Conservative mem- 
bers seized on the tone of the tes- 
timony to gain sympathy for Rehnquist. 
Eastland described the lawyer as some- 
one who was being “persecuted with- 
out cause by those who are opposed 
to him.” 

Liberal members were particularly 
frustrated in their attempts to pin Rehn- 
quist down on his legal and social phi- 
losophy. Like Powell, Rehnquist refused 
to answer many such questions either 
on the grounds of lawyer-client priv- 
ilege or the possibility that any such an- 
swer might compromise later opinions 
as a Supreme Court justice. As Bayh 
mournfully conceded: “I don't believe 
that you can keep a guy off the Su- 
preme Court on the basis of hearsay.” 
Indeed, though liberals will probably 
stage a Senate floor battle, it is likely 
that President Nixon's nominee will 
be confirmed. 


un 
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THE ECONOMY 





From Freeze to Controlled Thaw 


FTER a last-minute flood of eco- 
nomic directives ironically rem- 
iniscent of the New Deal, the nation 
finally enters Phase II of President Nix- 
on’s economic program this week. The 
new rules, which could govern American 
wages and prices at least until next Elec- 
tion Day, poured out of the President's 
Pay Board and Price Commission al- 
most until the hour of Phase II’s ar- 
rival at 12:01 a.m. on Sunday. Even 
so, having endured a sudden and all 
but total three-month freeze, the econ- 
omy has moved into a new climate of 
controlled thaw. 
Phase II’s outlines did not lack for 
critics or doubters. Labor leaders were 





cisions, Richard Nixon clearly succeeded 
in making Phase II much more of a 
team project than the freeze had been. 
Unions, to be sure, are reluctant mem- 
bers of the team. Their five represen- 
tatives on the Pay Board were outvoted 
on the wage package by the ten busi- 
ness and public members. Still, the 
board’s final decision was a much more 
equitable compromise than A.F.L.-C.1.0. 
President George Meany would admit. 
It set the overall wage guideline at 
5.5% annually (see following story), 
halfway between the original proposals 
of labor and management. Further, the 
board decided to permit nearly all wage 
increases already written into contracts, 
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PRICE COMMISSION CHIEF GRAYSON 
No lack of doubters. 


angered by a Pay Board ruling that 
will prevent 1,600,000 of their members 
from collecting retroactively most rais- 
es that would have come due during 
the freeze. On prices, businessmen ex- 
pressed some displeasure over the big 
surprise in the rules: a guideline* on 
profits (see story on page 30), which 
were not subject to anything resembling 
control even during the freeze. But no 
one has yet proposed outright defiance. 
By insulating himself through commis- 
sions, boards and councils from the 
rough and tumble of the actual de- 


* “Guideline” has become something of a 
Democratic economists’ buzz word, and the 
Nixon White House prefers “yardstick,” In- 
deed, the White House is proudly passing out 
36-in. wooden rulers bearing the motto: “Fol- 
low the Yardstick to a New Prosperity.” 
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including some that exceed the 5.5% 
guideline. The only dispute that the 
labor members lost outright was their de- 
mand that all freeze-delayed increases 
be paid retroactively. 

In effect, the public and business mem- 
bers of the Pay Board decided to call la- 
bor’s bluff that it would work against 
the program unless all union demands 
were met and see what would happen. At 
least for the moment, all that happened 
was angry noise from Meany & Co, The 
labor members did not walk off the 
Pay Board, as they had made many im- 
plied threats to do. Union leaders cor- 
rectly feel that they are in a political 
trap: a walkout, or strikes against 
Pay Board decisions, might set them 
up as the villains if Phase II fails to 
bring inflation under control. 


The job of the Price Commission, 
headed by former S.M.U. Business 
School Dean C. Jackson Grayson Jr., 
was complicated by the Pay Board's 
long struggle to formulate wage guide- 
lines. The commission, composed of 
seven public members, could hardly 
lay down price rules until it knew 
what wage increases would be permitted 
in Phase II. At almost the last mo- 
ment, the commission decided to let 
prices rise only enough to reflect ac- 
tual increases in costs, minus any 
rises in workers’ productivity—and then 
only if the price hikes do not fatten com- 
pany profit margins. Some economists 
think that this tough-sounding rule 
will prove to be an administrative night- 
mare. Alan Greenspan, a member of 
Time’s Board of Economists, fears 
that many firms that maintain only 
hazy running measures of their pro- 
ductivity and profit margins will have 
little idea when they decide on price 
boosts whether they are acting legally 
or illegally. 

Three Tiers. The Government will 
monitor both wages and prices by di- 
viding the economy, like Caesar's Gaul, 
into three parts. Firms with annual sales 
of at least $100 million, which include 
all of Fortune's list of the 500 largest 
U.S. corporations plus 800 others, and 
employee groups of at least 5,000 mem- 
bers will be required to notify the ap- 
propriate Government board 30 days 
in advance of raising wages or prices 
and obtain approval. The second tier 
of economic units, firms whose sales 
are between $50 million and $100 mil- 
lion annually and employee groups num- 
bering 1,000 to 5,000, must report in- 
creases but do not need to wait for 
permission to put them into effect. The 
remaining thousands of employers and 
millions of workers, while bound to the 
same criteria as everyone else, will be 
subject only to spot checks by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. 

The monitoring system clearly is 
aimed primarily at massive corporations 
and huge labor unions. That is partly 
due to the President's abhorrence of cre- 
ating an OPA-style bureaucracy large 
enough to keep check on everyone. But 
it also reflects the belief of many econ- 
omists that it was big business and big 
labor—which have somehow grown 
powerful enough to resist normal mar- 
ket forces even in a recession—that cre- 
ated the need for controls. By reining 
in tightly on a relatively few large units, 
these economists predict, the Govern- 
ment should be able to restrain the rest 
of the economy as well. There is some 
doubt, though, that the 3,000 IRS agents 
detailed to investigate violations of Phase 
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II rules will be anywhere near enough 
to do the job effectively. 

Another potential obstacle to the suc- 
cess of Phase II is the degree of flex- 
ibility shown by the Pay Board and the 
Price Commission. Both left themselves 
ample room to make exceptions from 
the guidelines for hardship cases—and 
to exception the program to death, 
should they choose or be pressured into 
doing so. The Pay Board, for example, 
agreed to consider vagaries like “the eq- 
uitable position of the employees in- 
volved” in deciding about new contracts. 
And the Cost of Living Council mod- 
ified price rules less than a day after 
they had been posted. Some of the na- 
tion’s largest firms that face imminent in- 
creases in wages, including automakers, 
will be allowed to raise prices without 
waiting the required 30 days. Their 
prices will be subject to later rollback 
by the Price Commission. Nonetheless, 
as even the President acknowledged, 
some highly visible prices can be ex- 
pected to “bulge” in the first days of 
Phase II. 

Toward Phase III. For all that, the de- 
bate and even rancor of the past three 
months have produced a program close 
to the one long urged on Nixon by 
many economists, including a majority 
of Time’s Board of Economists. “It is 
a good, constructive and reasonable 
start,” says Walter Heller, former head 
of the Council of Economic Advisers, 
The biggest question of Phase II is 
whether the panels of men named by 
the President to administer his plan 
can convince businessmen, workers and 
consumers that the controls are being 
handled strictly yet equitably. If they 
can do so, there is a good chance that 
the U.S. economy will move into what 
the Administration has already named 
Phase III: economic recovery. 


A Flexible Guide 
On Wages 


Labor leaders had to swallow some 
of their more blustery words when they 
agreed to stay on the Pay Board even 
after losing the key vote on overall 
wage standards for Phase Il—but it 
may prove a profitable meal. The board's 
guiding rule that most future increases 
should be held to an average of 5.5% 
looks simple enough, but what it will 
mean in practice will be determined 
largely by case-by-case decisions in 
which labor will be an articulate par- 
ticipant. One thing, however, is entirely 
clear: the guideline emphatically does 
not mean that pay raises next year, 
where they occur, will total exactly 
5.5%. 

To begin with, the guideline is an av- 
erage for all of a company’s employees. 
A boss can give 10% raises to some 
workers and only 3% to others, so 
long as the increases taken together do 
not come to more than 5.5%. Equally 
important, the standard applies to the 
total of wages and fringe benefits. A 
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union demanding a costly increase in 
benefits, such as an extra week of va- 
cation, might have to ask for wage rais- 
es lower than 5.5% in order to stay 
within the guideline. The 5.5% standard 
is supposed to cover not only contract 
boosts but merit raises for salaried em- 
ployees, increases in bonuses and sales- 
men’s commissions and the like: the 
Pay Board, however, has not yet issued 
specific rules on these subjects. 

What Is Unreasonable"? The board 
left itself free to improve wage and ben- 
efit increases totaling more than 5.5% 
if its members should feel that the cir- 
cumstances warrant such a move or 
that equity demands it. It could well 
grant higher raises, for example, to 
unions that agree to abandon feath- 
erbedding work practices. Low-wage 
workers who organize themselves into 
a union might also get clearance for rais- 
es larger than 5.5% that would bring 
their pay into line with previously union- 
ized employees. 

The largest number of increases high- 







The 1.6 million unionized workers 
who had raises come due during the 
freeze itself will start collecting them 
this week, but as a general rule they 
will not get back pay. The board, how- 
ever, will permit retroactive increases 
for workers whose employers had raised 
prices before the freeze in anticipation 
of higher wage bills. Depending on how 
the board defines “prices.” this exemp- 
tion could possibly apply to teachers in 
school districts where taxes had been 
hiked in order to pay the raises that 
were then lost in the freeze. Retroactivity 
also will be allowed to correct unde- 
fined “severe inequities.” 

Exemption for the Poor. Millions of 
workers will not be subject to the 5.5% 
guideline at all. The working poor 
—those paid less than the federal min- 
imum wage of $1.60 an hour—are ex- 
empt. So are 4.3 million civilian and 
military employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, whose pay is legislated by Con- 
gress. One result of this exemption is 
that freeze-delayed military pay increas- 
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“Look, George! | think it’s begun!” 


er than 5.5% that will be paid out in 
the next year or so will probably be 
those written into contracts that were 
signed before the pay-price freeze. Some 
5.8 million workers are scheduled to 
get contract raises averaging 6.1% dur- 
ing 1972. The board decided to let all 
such deferred increases go through un- 
less they are “unreasonably inconsistent” 
with the general rules—but did not say 
how much would be unreasonable. Most 
deferred raises, including the boost of 
about 7% due to 700,000 auto workers 
later this year, are likely to be paid; 
only a few as high as the 10% in- 
crease scheduled for 350,000 Teamsters 
might be challenged. Challenges can be 
raised by the employers involved, or by 
any five members of the Pay Board 
itself. 


es ranging up to 50% will be paid this 
week. 

Although they have drawn the most 
discussion at the outset, the questions 
of deferred increases, retroactivity and 
exemptions will fade in importance as 
the nation moves deeper into Phase II. 
A bigger question for the future is 
what, if any, changes might be made in 
the 5.5% guideline itself. The Pay Board 
said that the guideline will be “reviewed 
periodically.” As a result, the nation is 
likely to see a return of the one-year 
union contract. Labor leaders over many 
years have got into the habit of nego- 
tiating contracts for two, three or even 
four years, but few will want to tie 
their members any longer than necessary 
to a wage guideline that might be 
changed. 
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A Complex Formula 


For Prices 

By specifying weeks ago a goal of get- 
ting the inflation rate down to 2% to 
3% by the end of next year, President 
Nixon in effect fixed the Price Com- 
mission's post-freeze guideline in ad- 
vance. For the record, commission mem- 
bers last week announced the target 
for price increases during the next year 
at an average of 24%, or midway be- 
tween the President’s figures. Far more 
important, they drafted an ingenious 
plan that ties most Phase II price levels 
to a company’s current health as mea- 
sured by its productivity and profits. If 
the U.S. economy expands vigorously 
in 1972—the year that Nixon has pre- 
dicted could be “great” for business 
—and corporate executives zealously 
observe the spirit of the guideline, 
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formally which price increases seemed 
justified. It was eventually criticized by 
labor leaders for providing too much lee- 
way for businessmen to realize high prof- 
its. To overcome that objection in the 
current plan, the Price Commission add- 
ed another stipulation: no firm will be 
able to increase its basic profit per unit 
of production by raising prices. Busi- 
nessmen are encouraged to raise total 
profits by increasing sales, and they are 
also allowed to increase their per-unit 
profits as long as they do not raise prices 
—by realizing new efficiencies, for ex- 
ample. But if a company’s earnings as 
a percentage of sales begin edging up, 
no price boosts will be allowed. 

One intent of these rules is to en- 
courage businesses with relatively sta- 
ble costs, rising productivity and ex- 
panding profit margins into cutting 


prices and increasing sales. The com- 






COLC DIRECTOR RUMSFELD EXPLAINS CLASSIFICATIONS IN WASHINGTON 
A long list of exemptions. 


some prices could actually go down. 

The commission ruled that price hikes 
in most industries must be limited to in- 
creased costs minus any gains in pro- 
ductivity, the amount that a single work- 
er can produce in one hour. Thus in 
order to raise prices a businessman must 
be prepared to prove shat 1) he faces in- 
creased outlays for labor or materials 
and 2) these rises will not be offset by 
productivity improvements. Productivity 
is difficult to measure in many indus- 
tries, particularly services (TimE, Nov. 
15), and the commission has not yet an- 
nounced how it should be calculated 
by businessmen seeking price rises. 
Economists agree, however, that pro- 
ductivity generally rises in a_post-re- 
cessionary period like the present one, 
and thus should put a brake on price 
boosts. 

Lessened Leeway. The costs-less-pro 
ductivity formula is basically the one 
used by Kennedy and Johnson econ- 
omists in the mid-60s to gauge in- 
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mission, however, can order price cuts 
only in unusual circumstances, chiefly 
when it finds that a company has raised 
prices unjustifiably. The first reaction 
of many businessmen to the complex for- 
mula was to order their accounting de- 
partments to calculate recent profit mar- 
gins—frequently as the first step to- 
ward asking for price increases. 
Lingering Freeze. Only a few of the 
nation’s 1,300 largest companies will 
be allowed to raise prices right away, 
however: most must give a month’s ad- 
vance warning of any planned boosts. 
So the prices of many manufactured 
items. including General Electric wash- 
ing machines, Kodak cameras, Budwei- 
ser beer and all Sears, Roebuck goods, 
are in effect still frozen at least until mid- 
December. Moreover, the commission 
continued the freeze on most residential 
rents until a still-to-be-named rent board 
can work out special guidelines, and it 
forbade storekeepers to increase prices 
until they post a list of their major freeze- 


level price tags. Says Commission Chair- 
man C. Jackson Grayson Jr.: “I hope 
the consumer will ask to see that some 
prices have gone down as well as up.” 

Even if they do, prices during Phase 
Il may seem more flexible to the av- 
erage consumer than his wages. Busi- 
nessmen who are able to substantiate 
sharp cost increases will be allowed to 
raise prices more than 2.5%, and few 
customers know enough about pro- 
ductivity or profit margins to determine 
for themselves if a price change by a less- 
than-giant company can be effectively 
challenged. Further, Cost of Living 
Council Director Donald Rumsfeld an- 
nounced the exemption of a long list 
of items—including used cars and hous- 
es, precious stones, life-insurance pre- 
miums, custom tailored clothes and 
almost anything else that is either sec- 
ondhand or made to order—from any 
price controls whatever. By COLC es- 
timate, the average consumer spends 
up to 20% of his income on pur- 
chases that will no longer be controlled. 
It will take vigilance aplenty by or- 
ganized consumer groups and the Gov- 
ernment to enforce the new rules on 
the other 80%. 





INTEREST RATES 


Free Fall 

Early in the wage-price freeze, labor 
leaders and some Democrats urged Pres- 
ident Nixon to slap controls on interest 
rates too. The Administration refused, 
contending that free-market rates were 
poised for a drop that controls might ac- 
tually prevent. As Phase II begins, with 
loan charges still uncontrolled, that judg- 
ment seems vindicated, Interest rates 
have declined substantially over a broad 
front, making this part of Nixon’s New 
Economic Policy an unqualified success 
for the moment. 

The fall in rates lowers costs both 
for businessmen borrowing to buy new 
equipment or to build inventory, and 
for consumers financing major purchases 
through bank loans. Even the banks’ 
own borrowing is becoming less ex- 
pensive. Last week the Federal Reserve 
cut its discount rate, the fee it charges 
on loans to member banks, by a quar- 
ter point, to 42%. A continued drop in 
interest could help stabilize the polit- 
ically sensitive Consumer Price Index. 
Interest rates on home mortgages and 
auto-purchase loans, for example, are fig- 
ured into the cost of buying housing 
and cars, 

Effective Jawboning. Washington has 
not ignored interest rates. Treasury Sec- 
retary John Connally has forcefully ex- 
pressed to bankers his wish for cheaper 
money. Such jawboning seems to have 
had some effect. Bank charges on per- 
sonal loans lately have fallen from 52% 
to 54%, and New York’s First Na- 
tional City Bank has chopped its mort- 
gage rate three-eighths of a point, to 
7%. Bankers say privately that one rea- 
son for these declines is a desire to con- 
firm the Administration in its belief 
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Whatever the time, whatever the place, one whiskey 
always seems right: S n’s 7 Crown. 
In a world of good things, all of them in good measure, 


7 Crown belongs. 
Which is why more people make it a part of their 
world than any other whiskey of any kind. 
Taste the best of America. Say Seagram’s and Be Sure. 


Seagram's 7 Crown. It fits right into your world. 
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that no direct controls on interest are 
needed. 

The freeze itself helped push down 
bond interest rates, by giving lenders 
and borrowers more hope that inflation 
would be brought under control. Bond 
interest rates traditionally are composed 
of a 3% “basic” rate and a so-called in- 
flationary premium tacked on in antic- 
ipation of a further erosion of the dol- 
lar’s value. High-quality utility bonds 
that sold at an average yield of 84% be- 
fore the freeze now go for 74%. 

Gathering Momentum, By far the 
most important force dragging down 
rates, however, is an imbalance between 
money supply and demand. Despite re- 
cent tightening, the Federal Reserve has 
pumped large quantities of lendable 
funds into the economy this year. But 
loan demand from business has been 
sluggish, a reflection of the slow pace 
of recovery from the 1970 recession. 
With more money to lend than their cor- 
porate customers seem to want, bank- 
ers have cut their “prime” rate on busi- 
ness loans from 6% to 54%. Rates on 
commercial paper—promissory notes 
sold by business to raise short-term cash 
—have fallen too, and that drop could 
put more downward pressure on the 
prime rate. Such major banks as First 
National City and Irving Trust in New 
York and First National in Boston have 
introduced a “floating” prime rate that 
can be changed weekly in response to 
commercial-paper movements. 

Some moneymen believe that the 
drop in rates will soon be reversed 
“The economy is gathering momentum,” 
says First National City Chairman Wal- 
ter Wriston, “and when companies get 
confident enough to build inventories, 
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loan demand will rise." That could push 
rates back up by year’s end or early in 
1972. Federal Reserve Chairman Arthur 
Burns sought to counter such talk last 
week by promising that the Board will 
make enough money available to meet 
the needs of an expanding economy. It 
was no coincidence that he delivered 
his reassurance at the New York Stock 
Exchange. The stock market is the one 
sector of the nation’s financial markets 
that seems to have been depressed rath- 
er than cheered by the freeze. Last 
week the Dow Jones Industrial Average 
tumbled 27 points to a new 1971 clos- 
ing low of 813. 
ow % 

The latest stock-market plunge has 
dimmed President Nixon’s reputation 
as a Wall Street prophet. On April 28, 
1970, Nixon pronounced the time right 
for buying stocks; a year later, anyone 
who had sunk $10,000 into an average 
New York Stock Exchange share on 
his advice would have had a profit of 
$3,103. By last Friday’s close, however, 
that paper profit had been just about 
cut in half, to $1,535. 


MONEY 


A Relentless Breeze 

For sheer stagecraft, Treasury Sec- 
retary John Connally’s stopover in Japan 
last week rivaled a Kabuki drama. Two 
weeks before his arrival, rumors began 
emanating from the U.S. and Japan: in 
exchange for lifting the American im- 
port surcharge, Connally would demand 
that Japan revalue the yen upward by 
15%, reduce the number of color tele- 
vision sets, automobiles and other big- 
selling items it ships to the U.S., pay 
part of the cost of keeping U.S. forces 
in Japan and drop trade barriers against 
U.S. farm goods. The Tokyo press start- 
ed referring to the Secretary as “Ty- 
phoon Connally.” 

Japanese officials got the message 
—and so Connally felt no need of actu- 
ally delivering an unpleasant ultimatum. 
Instead, he chose to play the role of an 
amiable but powerful friend seeking 
help. “I came as a gentle spring breeze,” 
he joked. In two days of talks with Jap- 
anese leaders, including Prime Minister 
Eisaku Sato and Finance Minister Mikio 
Mizuta, he proved a rather relentless 
breeze. He continued to insist that the 
U.S. will not drop the surcharge until it 
can see a clear prospect of wiping out its 
balance of payments deficit. He left it to 
the Japanese—who are well aware of 
their dependence on the American mar- 
ket for their exports—to figure out a way 
of helping to do so. It would be “pre- 
sumptuous” of the U.S. to specify a for- 
mula for another country, he said. 

Pressing the Point. Lest anyone think 
he had softened, however, Connally lost 
few opportunities to drive home the 
U.S. position. At a press conference, a 
plaintive question about the U.S. sur- 
charge prompted him to remark: “You 
can buy a Toyota in California for 
$2,000. You can buy an American-made 


Pinto there for approximately $2,000, 
but that same Pinto here in Japan would 
cost you $4,000. That is slightly more 
than 10%.” 

With obvious relish, Connally told 
the Japanese, who desperately want a 
quick solution to the international mon- 
etary crisis, that the U.S. was not re- 
sponsible for delaying a settlement. He 
noted that he had to postpone the next 
meeting of the finance ministers of ten 
major non-Communist trading powers, 
a group of which he is chairman, from 
Nov. 22 until early December because 
“the European countries have had dif- 
ficulty getting a common position.” That 
remark touched a sensitive nerve in 
Common Market countries, which have 
been charging that the U.S. is dragging 
its feet on solving the world’s mon- 
etary woes. The Europeans at this point 
agree only that a solution must involve 
a formal U.S. devaluation of the dol- 
lar, through an increase in the price of 
gold. They have not settled on what cur- 
rency revaluations and trade concessions 
they will offer in return for that and 
the lifting of the U.S. surcharge. 

On Nobody's Side. For all his friend- 
liness in Tokyo, Connally is clearly try- 
ing to force a settlement with Japan 
and use it to pressure European coun- 
tries into upvaluing their currencies 
against the dollar. For the moment, Eu- 
ropean disunity gives the U.S. the ad- 
vantage, and Connally’s strategy just 
might work. But he is taking the gar- 
gantuan risk that a continuing impasse 
could hobble world trade badly enough 
to touch off a global recession. Con- 
nally recently remarked that he feels 
“under no compulsion to settle.” Fed- 
eral Reserve Chairman Arthur Burns 
does not share that insouciance. Tes- 
tifying to the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee earlier this month, 
Burns said, “Time is on nobody's side.” 
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CONNALLY & FINANCE MINISTER MIZUTA 
A gargantuan risk. 
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Avis gives you 
a bigger little car. 


The Plymouth Duster you get 

from Avis is more than two feet oeeanee 
longer than the Pinto you get from) «——___®#eet__, 
Hertz. It’s wider, too, with more room 


inside for you and your luggage. ag ase 
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Avis Plymouth Duster 


Dodge Demon from Avis costs 
only $7 a day and II¢ a mile provided you return the car to 
wherever you picked it up. And you only pay for 
the gas you use. 

Better than one out of every ten of our cars are 
1972 Dusters and Demons and they’re available at most 
Avis offices in the continental United States.So your 
chances of getting one are pretty good, even though 
they're on a first-come, first-served basis with no 
reservations accepted. (Sorry, we can’t make this offer in 
certain locations or on weekends in metropolitan 
New York, and there are no discounts.) 

Avis gives you a bigger little car. Pretty big of us. 

Avis is going to be No.1. We try harder. 
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KANG SHENG, CHIANG CHING, CHOU EN-LAI, LIN PIAO & MAO TSE-TUNG IN PEKING (1966) 


China: The Fall of Mao’s Heir 


ITH mounting frustration, outsid- 

ers have sought for more than 
two months to make sense of portents 
from Peking suggesting an epic strug- 
gle for power in China, Last week China 
watchers from Hong Kong to Wash- 
ington at last claimed to have some tan- 
gible evidence about the mysterious 
events. Only the barest dimensions of 
the conflict are discernible, but Western 
intelligence experts now believe that they 
have enough clues, including several 
from sources within China, to draw 
some dramatic conclusions: 
> Lin Piao, war hero, defense minister 
and the man whom Mao Tse-tung per- 
sonally anointed as China’s future lead- 
er only 2$ years ago, is politically fin- 
ished and very possibly dead as well. 
> Of the 21 full members of the Po- 
litburo, only nine are now active: of 
the remaining dozen, six have dropped 
completely from view since the puzzling 
happenings of September 
> Chou En-lai, China’s agile Premier, 
is the most powerful man in Peking 
after Mao, but he stands at the head of 
a Politburo decimated by purges and a 
government riven by myriad factions 

Lin's Sins. The climax of the struggle 

came-in mid-September. In one frantic 
four-day period Chou En-lai abruptly 
canceled most of his appointments and 
the entire Politburo dropped from pub- 
lic view, possibly because its members 
had been summoned to an emergency 
session in Peking. China’s military lead- 
ers also disappeared, including Chief of 
Staff Huang Yung-sheng, one of his dep- 
uty chiefs of staff, the chief of the air 
force, the First Commissar of the navy 
and at least twelve senior officers in 
the Peking military headquarters; they 
have not been seen since. After a British- 
made tri-jet Trident transport myste- 
riously crashed deep in Mongolia, the 
Chinese air force was grounded; not 
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until seven weeks later were some es- 
sential flights resumed. 

From sources inside China and prob- 
ably fairly high in the Communist Party 
hierarchy, Western experts have learned 
that the top men in Peking—perhaps in 
cluding Chou En-lai himself—have been 
convening secret meetings of party of- 
ficials to relate the “sins” of Lin Piao. 
One such meeting of 200 Communist 
leaders was held in Canton three weeks 
include no 


Mao's 


ago. Lin’s sins are said to 
fewer than three attempts on 
life over an 18-month period. 
Last September, Lin was somehow 
found out, and he decided to try to flee 
China. He raced to a military airfield 
near Peking with his wife, his son and 
two key co-conspirators: Mao's chief 
ideologue, personal secretary and ghost- 
writer, Chen Po-ta, who was purged 
from his fourth-ranking spot in the Po- 
litburo last fall, and Wu Fa-hsien, boss 
of the Chinese air force. The would-be 
defectors took off in a Trident equipped 
with a special radar designed to permit 
flights at very low altitudes. Wherever 
they were headed, they never made it. 
Lin’s own daughter, Lin Tou-tou, be- 
trayed the escape attempt, and the Tri- 
dent was somehow shot down 7 
Can the tale be true?” The Sog 
know the identities of the. nine bog 
found at the Trident crash site, but 
they will say only that the victims were 
in uniform, that one was a woman and 
that there were signs of an armed strug- 
gle in the aircraft, suggesting a hijack at- 
tempt. Experts tend to believe the fan- 
tastic story of Lin's flight, though they 
concede that the account of the assas- 
sination attempts might have been fab- 
ricated to make it less embarrassing for 
Mao to purge the man whom he had per- 
sonally designated his “closest comrade 
in arms and successor.” After all, the 
Chairman had purged another desig- 


nated heir, Liu Shao-chi, only five years 
earlier. What was evident was that Lin 
had been in a showdown with Chou 
and Mao, and had lost 

No one knows what form the show- 
down took or why Lin felt compelled 
to seek it. Almost certainly, Lin's fall 
was related to a desperate drive by left- 
ists who rose to brief prominence dur- 
ing the Cultural Revolution to regain 
power in the party, which has been re- 
built over the past 24 years under the 
military's aegis. Lin, of course, was vice 
chairman of the party. But was he re- 
sisting the leftists, in his role as China’s 
Defense Minister? Or was he battling 
the military, in his role as a leading 
leftist? 

Whatever his role was, Lin is now 
clearly being cast as an unspeakable vil- 
lain. He has been the target of oblique at- 
tacks by the party journal Red Flag 
which has been denouncing “political 
swindlers” and “criminal plots” hatched 
by “ranking leaders.” There are other un 
mistakable signs. Copies of the Little 
Red Book of Mao's quotations have 
been withdrawn from libraries and book- 
shelves all over China because Lin wrote 
the introdmetion. = 

Pecking*@Fder: At a°Bok Magareception 
Bo norine fee 30th nniverearyet the Al- 
benian Comimenpst Party ilastfaveck, a 
new PolitbWf¥6 "pecking ord@f” emerged 
and there were some stunning sur- 
prises. Predictably enough, Chou oc- 
cupied Lin’s No. 2 position. But No. 3 
turned out to be none other than Mao’s 
wife Chiang Ching. She was one of 
the reddest of the Red Guard leaders 
during the Cultural Revolution, and her 
rise may spell new power for the small 
nucleus of relatively youthful leftists in 
the Politburo. One of its Key figures ts 
Yao Wen-yuan, who is rumored to be 
Chiang Ching’s son-in-law and is Pe- 
king’s new press and propaganda chief; 
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another is Chang Chun-chiao, party boss 
of Shanghai, who recently has been 
working out of Peking as China’s man 
in charge of relations with foreign Com- 
munists. That job was formerly handled 
by Kang Sheng, a leftist Politburo mem- 
ber who may have been one of the ear- 
liest casualties of the political infighting 
that boiled up over the summer. 

Chou’s clique within the Politburo in- 
cludes his deputy, Li Hsien-nien, and 
his old confidant Yeh Chien-ying, 73, a 
former marshal who was bumped up sev- 
eral places to the No. 4 position be- 
hind Mme. Mao. Yeh was with Chou 
in 1945 when General George C. Mar- 
shall was trying to mediate the civil 
war between the Nationalists and Mao’s 
Communists. His youthful secretary at 
the time was Huang Hua, who arrived 
in New York last week as Peking’s Per- 
manent Representative to the United Na- 
tions. Yeh is expected to serve as chief 
of staff, at least for a while, to fill the vac- 
uum left by the disappearance of the mil- 
itary chiefs. 

Good Humor. So far. the palace in- 
fighting has had no effect on Peking’s 
foreign policy or on China’s more than 
750 million people. Recent mainland vis- 
itors, among them Old China Hand 
John S. Service, have left the country 
strongly impressed by a pervasive at- 
mosphere of good humor and relaxation. 
But that is not surprising in view of 
the regime’s inclination to keep its in- 
ternal problems to itself. In fact, the 
lead item in every Chinese newscast 
these days is the Afro-Asian table ten- 
nis tournament in Peking. 


The Madison Avenue Maoists 
It was not exactly the smoothest of ar- 
rivals. When the Air France 707 bear- 
ing the Chinese delegation to the Unit- 
ed Nations came to a halt at John F. 
Kennedy Airport last week, no one could 
find a key to the door of the loading plat- 
form, and the door had to be taken off 
its hinges before Peking’s men could dis- 


CHIAO KUAN-HUA AT U.N. 
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embark. Then the loudspeaker system 
went on the blink just as Deputy For- 
eign Minister Chiao Kuan-hua uttered 
the first words of his arrival speech. 
Chiao manfully went ahead anyway, 
and the words were duly recorded for 
television: “The people of the United 
States are a great people, and there ex- 
ists a profound friendship between the 
peoples of China and the United States.” 

The ten-man delegation was clearly in- 
tent on following the cautious line laid 
down by Premier Chou En-lai for Pe- 
king's first representatives at the U.N. 
in 21 years. Quoting an old Chinese 
proverb, “Be careful when facing a prob- 
lem.” Chou declared in an interview: 
“We do not have too much knowledge 
about the U.N., and are not too con- 
Versant with the new situation that has 
risen in the U.N. We must be very cau- 
tious. This does not mean, however, 
that we do not have self-confidence. It 
means that we must not be indiscreet 
and haphazard.” 

The thought was faithfully repeated 
by Chief Delegate Chiao when he paid 
his first official call on Indonesia’s Adam 
Malik, President of the General As- 
sembly. Chiao said that his relatively 
small mission, unfamiliar with the world 
organization, might at first be less ac- 
tive than many members of the U.N. ex- 
pected, Nonetheless, the Chinese will 
receive considerable press exposure this 
week—when Chiao becomes the first 
diplomat to visit ailing Secretary-Gen- 
eral U Thant, who is hospitalized with 
an ulcer, then when he delivers his first 
speech in the General Assembly. 

Chiao may well have something to 
say in a scheduled debate on a Soviet 
proposal for a worldwide nuclear-dis- 
armament conference. The Security 
Council may also take up the smol- 
dering conflict between India and Pak- 
istan, and China may be hard put to 
explain its support of the Pakistan gov- 
ernment to the Third World countries 
that support India and the Mukti Ba- 
hini rebels of East Pakistan. Another 


thorny issue to be debated is the se- 
curity provided for U.N. delegates by 
the U.S. The Soviets have been so ha- 
rassed by the extremist Jewish Defense 
League that they have threatened to 
leave New York and to try to take 
the U.N. with them. So far the Chi- 
nese have not been similarly bothered: 
pro-Mao demonstrators outnumbered 
the opposition 3 to | at the airport, 
and the anti-Maoists were kept out of 
sight. 

Precise 15%. The Chinese delega- 
tion, accompanied by two newsmen and 
40 clerks, assistants, typists and chefs, 
moved into Manhattan in style. They 
rented chauffeur-driven Cadillacs to 
get around town (at $12 an hour) and 
took over the entire 72-room 14th 
floor of the Roosevelt Hotel—except 
for one room occupied for 25 years by 
an elderly widow who refused to move 
out. The midtown pad cost the Peo- 
ple’s Republic at least $2,160 per night. 
The hotel responded nimbly to every re- 
quest from the Chinese. Color television 
sets and hot plates were added to every 
room, a Chinese chef was hired, extra- 
large teacups were bought and the red 
flag of China was hoisted beside the 
Stars and Stripes hanging in front of 
the hotel at Madison Avenue and 45th 
Street. 

Everywhere the Chinese appeared 
there was a horde of paparazzi-like news- 
men. Reporters peered over the del- 
egates’ shoulders as they breakfasted 
on omelets and lunched on breast of 
chicken. They even checked the lun- 
cheon tips with waitresses (a precise 
15%). After paying their first breakfast 
tab with a $100 bill, the Chinese began 
signing for everything. Through it all, 
the delegates managed resigned smiles 
and noncommittal answers. One mission 
member, noting the crowd of newsmen, 
said to Time’s Mandarin-speaking Da- 
vid Aikman: “You can’t avoid them, 
can you?” 

The U.S. delegation faced an un- 
usual diplomatic situation: how to deal 
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with the Chinese when there are no dip- 
lomatic relations between Washington 
and Peking. “We shall be proper, po- 
lite, courteous,” said U.S. Ambassador 
George Bush. “We will be discreet, 
fair and available.” Both sides, in fact, 
tacitly look upon the U.N. delegation 
as China’s unofficial embassy to the 
U.S. As one qualifiedly friendly ges- 
ture, the U.S. applied to the Chinese 
the same travel regulations that gov- 
ern the movements of the Soviets. Del- 
egates from other Communist countries 
that have no diplomatic relations with 
Washington, such as Cuba, Albania 
and Mongolia, must apply for special 
permission to travel more than 25 
miles from Manhattan’s Columbus Cir- 
cle; the Soviets, and now the Chinese, 
merely have to notify the State De- 
partment 48 hours in advance that 
they intend to take such a trip. 

To the distress of the U.S. mission, 
which considers it a matter of course 
for a country to include intelligence op- 
eratives among its diplomats, the FBI 
leaked word that Kao Liang, leader of 
the Chinese advance party, was a well- 
known Peking agent. Kao (whose name 
is pronounced Gow) was reported to 
have been booted out of India, Mau- 
ritius and Burundi for fomenting sub- 
version while working for the New 
China News Agency. The charge may 
well be true, and at least one U.S. dip- 
lomat abroad affirms, “We know he is 
a spook,” though the same accusation 
was equally applicable to every Chinese 
diplomat in Africa during the 1960s, 
when Peking’s men were aiding insur- 
gents everywhere. 

Grave Concern. The Chinese and 
U.S. delegations may well clash head- 
on rather earlier than expected, and on 
an issue in which the Americans will 
be on difficult diplomatic ground. Last 
week the U.S. House of Representatives, 
following an earlier move by the Sen- 
ate, passed the military procurement 
bill with an amendment that removes 
the President's authority to ban the im- 
port of chrome from the breakaway Brit- 
ish colony of Rhodesia. Such imports 
would directly violate a 1966 Security 
Council resolution—supported by the 
U.S.—that imposed economic sanctions 
against the Salisbury regime. Last week 
the U.N. Committee for Trusteeship and 
Non-Self-Governing Territories over- 
whelmingly (93 to 2, with 12 abstentions) 
passed a draft resolution expressing 
“grave concern” over the congressional 
move and reminding the U.S. of its 
pledge. The U.S. would certainly not 
be alone in buying Rhodesian chrome. 
The Soviets, while professing to obey 
the sanction, in fact import chrome 
from Rhodesia themselves and resell it 
to the U.S. at a markup. Now, how- 
ever, the issue gives the Chinese an 
early opportunity to cast both the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union in the role of vil- 
lains, while presenting themselves as the 
champions of the black African na- 
tions that they hope to lead in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 
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SOUTH ASIA 
Blackouts and Border Battles 


In New Delhi last week, civil de- 
fense forces staged two blackouts to pre- 
pare the capital's 3,630,000 residents 
for the possible outbreak of open war- 
fare with Pakistan. Both blackouts failed 
miserably. While half the city was 
plunged into darkness, Connaught Cir- 
cus, New Delhi's Times Square, re- 
mained lit up like a Christmas tree. 

There were trial blackouts in the East 
Pakistan capital of Dacca too, but they 
are taken much more seriously there; 
after all, civil war between Bengali reb- 
els and the Pakistani army is already a 
bloody reality. The Pakistan military 
command urged East Pakistanis to be- 
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each other over the eastern border. Some 
relief camps in India have been hit by 
Pakistani shelling, with resulting casu- 
alties among the nearly 10 million ref- 
ugees who fled East Pakistan in the 
wake of the Pakistani civil war, Paki- 
stani terrorists have also been slipping 
behind Indian lines to commit sabotage. 
For India’s part, a brigade-size force, sta- 
tioned near the border town of Be- 
lonia, was reported to have helped Ben- 
gali guerrillas drive the Pakistan army 
out of a 40-mile square area of East Pak- 
istan last week. 

With such skirmishes threatening to 
get out of hand, a high U.S. State De- 
partment official warned: “The burning 
fuse is fast reaching the powder.” Ac- 
cordingly, the big powers took measures 
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BENGALI GUERRILLAS IN TRAINING 
“The burning fuse is fast reaching the powder.” 


gin digging trenches in the compounds 
of all buildings “to face any eventuality.” 

The most fearful eventuality now 
seems all too possible. Both India and 
Pakistan deny that they are drifting 
into an undeclared war, as they did in 
Kashmir in 1965, but there were re- 
ports that each side had violated the oth- 
ers borders. According to Indian De- 
fense Minister Jagjivan Ram, the 
“ground rules” call for the two nations 
to tolerate “minor” provocations by one 
another. The danger is that either side 
may decide that a major violation has oc- 
curred and strike back in force. Both 
have sizable forces stationed near the 
borders—80,000 Pakistani regulars are 
in East Pakistan and perhaps as many 
as 120,000 Indians are along the 1,300- 
mile eastern border. Because of the car- 
lier dispute over Kashmir, the western 
frontier, where each side has deployed 
an estimated 250,000 troops, could prove 
to be the more dangerous. 

Each side has frequently violated the 
other’s airspace. For weeks, Pakistani 
and Indian forces have been shelling 


last week to urge restraints on India 
and Pakistan. Though China and the 
U.S. have both appeared to be lined 
up with Pakistan and the Soviet Union 
with India, the three outsiders are ex- 
tremely reluctant to get involved. In 
Washington, Assistant Secretary of 
State Joseph Sisco called in both the In- 
dian and Pakistani ambassadors and 
stressed that the situation must be im- 
mediately defused. The Administration 
announced that it was revoking $3,600,- 
000 worth of arms licenses to Pak- 
istan; the licenses had been approved 
before Richard Nixon imposed an em- 
bargo on new arms sales to Islamabad 
last March, 

Qualified Support. The same day 
that the arms halt was announced in 
Washington, a high-level Pakistani del- 
egation returned home from Peking. 
Headed by Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, former 
Foreign Minister and now leader of 
the Pakistan People’s Party, the mis- 
sion met with Premier Chou En-lai and 
other Chinese dignitaries in what was 
viewed as a move to counter India’s re- 
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cently signed friendship treaty with Mos- 
cow. The Pakistanis received qualified 
support. While Peking vaguely pledged 
help “should Pakistan be subjected to 
foreign aggression.” it also urged the 
Pakistanis to seek “a reasonable set- 
tlement™ in East Pakistan. The Chinese 
are believed to want no part of a war 
that could draw in the Soviet Union, 
and they want to leave their options 
open in the event that the popular move- 
ment in the East is successful. 

In Europe. meanwhile, in the last 
days of her three-week journey to rally 
sympathy for India, Prime Minister In- 
dira Gandhi conferred with French Pres- 
ident Georges Pompidou and West Ger- 
man Chancellor Willy Brandt. In Paris 
she was assured that there would be no 
new arms shipments to Pakistan; in 
Bonn she picked up a pledge of $15 mil- 
lion more in refugee relief, which brings 
the West German government's con- 
tribution to $23 million. 

Back home, Indian officials pointed 
out that Mrs. Gandhi had not gone to 
the West “hat in hand but to do some 
plain speaking.” She did indeed win a 
wide display of public sympathy for In- 
dia’s enormous refugee burden, but it 
was believed that she had also hoped 
for more tangible support to stave off 
the hard-liners in her party who argue 
that a war with Pakistan would be cheap- 
er than continuing to care for the ref- 
ugees. As the French daily Le Monde 
commented: “Unfortunately, it is not 
certain that she will be able to come 
back from her trip with decisive cards.” 


LATIN AMERICA 


Journey for a Homebody 

WELCOME TO YOUR HOME: CHILE said 
the cheery banners at Santiago's Pu- 
dahuel airport. From the start of his two- 
week visit, Cuba’s Fidel Castro did not 
seem to be at home at all. A 21-gun sa- 
lute boomed out as he walked down 
the ramp of his four-jet Hyushin, but 
the speech that Castro had labored over 
on the long flight from Havana stayed 
in the pocket of his olive-green fa- 
tigues. Silenced by Chilean protocol, 
which allows only heads of state to de- 
liver arrival addresses (as Cuba's Pre- 
mier, Castro is technically only a head 
of government), Fidel met his host and 
old friend President Salvador Allende 
Gossens with a mumbled request: “Tell 
me what to do.” 

Evidently, Allende did just that. It 
was Castro’s first appearance anywhere 
outside Cuba in seven years, and his 
first in South America in twelve.” But in- 
stead of playing to the grandstand, Cas- 
tro kept pretty much to himself, which 
was apparently just what his host had 
prescribed. Castro spent two quick days 





Cuba's homebody Premier has journeyed 
outside his country only five times since be- 
coming Premier: to the U.S. for a speaking 
tour shortly after he came to power in 1959, 
to Argentina and Uruguay a month later, to 
New York City and the United Nations in 
1960, to Moscow in 1963 and 1964. 
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laying wreaths and touring factories in 
Santiago, then set off on an extensive 
trip covering the spiny Andean country’s 
entire 2,600-mile length. Everywhere he 
went, Castro ducked reporters, protesting 
that he was “under protocol.” 

There were occasional flashes of the 
familiar Fidel. Three hundred Cubans 
had been brought in to augment the Chil- 
can security setup, so one newsman jest- 
ingly asked Castro if he was wearing a 
bulletproof vest, too. “Oye, it is as hot 
here as it is in Havana,” he shot back. 
“I don't even wear an undershirt.” But 
Castro plainly failed to arouse much ex- 
citement. When he arrived, a crowd of 
some 750,000 Chileans lined the streets 
of Santiago, chanting “Fi-del, Fi-del, 





CASTRO & ALLENDE IN SANTIAGO 
A trifle outmoded. 


give those Yankees hell!” Bigger and 
more enthusiastic crowds had turned 
out for Charles de Gaulle in 1964 and 
Queen Elizabeth in 1968. In Anto- 
fagasta, where there are three univer- 
sities, Castro drew only 400 to a stu- 
dent rally. 

Still Wary. In Chile, as elsewhere in 
Latin America, Castro seems a trifle out- 
moded. His heavy dependence on the 
Russians has won him no admirers, 
and his Sierra Maestra style is con- 
sidered anachronistic by those who fol- 
low the smooth urban guerrillas of Uru- 
guay and the business-suited Marxists 
of Allende’s Chile. Even so, he is gain- 
ing ground; Peru may soon become the 
second Latin American country to re-es- 
tablish diplomatic relations with Cuba. 
Chile did so a year ago, Mexico has 
maintained relations with Havana all 
along, and Argentina and Venezuela 
may follow. The result could be a rap- 
id erosion of the isolation that was im- 
posed on Cuba in 1964, when Castro's 
attempt to export revolution to Ven- 


ezuela was exposed and the Organization 
of American States invoked trade and 
diplomatic sanctions against Havana. 

For the moment, however, the main 
effect of Castro's trip has been to ac- 
centuate the political polarization in the 
region. Cuba is still considered a men- 
ace by many Latin American govern- 
ments, notably Uruguay, Paraguay, Bra- 
zil, Bolivia and Guatemala. They take 
his Chilean junket as the signal for a gen- 
eral broadening of a Communist wedge 
in Latin America. 

Even Cuba’s new-found friends in 
Latin America are still somewhat wary 
of Castro. Though his anti-Yangui pos- 
turing has appeal, the dictatorial image 
of his country does not sit well, es- 
pecially with the democratic 
Chileans. Allende has been 
at pains to emphasize that 
“I am a personal friend of 
Fidel Castro, but our meth- 
ods, tactics and strategy are 
different.” The head of 
Peru's left-wing junta, Gen- 
eral Juan Velasco Alvarado, 
plans to greet Castro when 
the Premier stops off in Lima 
on his way back to Cuba, 
but perhaps not with fully 
open arms. Last week po- 


lice moved to break a vi- 
olent two-week strike by 
12,000 workers at Peru's 


U.S.-owned Cerro de Pasco 
copper mines by force 
of arms: the fighting left 
five dead and 16 wound- 
ed, including six police- 
men. The junta blames the 
trouble on “extreme-left ag- 
itators,” many of whom are 
thought to have received 
their inspiration—and_per- 
haps more—from Havana. 

No Reason. Though there 
is nothing like unanimity to- 
ward Castro among the 
Latin lands, is it time for 
the U.S. to reconsider its policy of iso- 
lation of Cuba? Advocates of a policy 
shift argue that much of Latin Amer- 
ica will soon normalize its relations 
with Cuba, partly because Cuba’s na- 
tionalism has come into general vogue 
and also because no one wants to be 
taken by surprise should Washington 
spring a China-style reversal on Cuba. 

The fact is that there is no com- 
pelling reason for such a turnabout on 
Cuba as there was on China, which 
had drastically moderated its policies 
in the two years before Richard Nix- 
on’s trip was announced. Castro seems 
either unwilling or unable to cease fir- 
ing those big-bore anti-American blasts. 
Last April Nixon suggested that U.S. 
policy toward Cuba could change if Ha- 
vana renounced its policy of violent in- 
tervention throughout Latin America. 
Castro’s reply was a salvo at Wash- 
ington’s “cop-like Government” and the 
OAS, which he dismissed as “a filthy, rot- 
ten bilge with no honor.” There the mat- 
ter rests. 
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“No entertainment is so cheap as reading, nor any pleasure so lasting.” 
Elizabeth R. Montagu 
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THE PHILIPPINES 
Binding Up the Wounds 


Settling scores with bullets rather than 
ballots is nothing new in the Philippines. 
where personal vendettas are frequently 
settled in the heat of campaigning. But 
from the moment two grenades ripped 
through a political rally in Manila’s 
Plaza Miranda last August, killing nine 
bystanders and wounding every one of 
the Liberal Party’s eight senatorial can- 
didates, the off-year election race prom- 
ised to be one of the bloodiest ever. 
When the polls closed last week, even 
the most hardened observers were up- 
palled at the carnage: a record 206 
known dead, 217 wounded. 

The violence did not frighten the vot- 
ers away from the polls; 80% of the 
qualified electorate cast ballots. Nor did 
voters take seriously President Ferdi- 
nand Marcos’ claims that Liberal-aided 
Communist insurgents were about to 
overthrow the government. In a sting- 
ing personal defeat for Marcos and a se- 
vere setback for his ruling Nacionalista 
Party, the voters gave the underdog Lib- 
erals six of the eight contested Senate 
seats—the only national offices at stake 
—as well as the Manila mayoralty. Mar- 
cos’ party did considerably better in 
some 15,000 local and provincial races, 
but many of them were uncontested. 

Crutches and Wheelchcirs. The re- 
sults were in sharp contrast to Marcos’ 
overwhelming victories in 1965 and 
1969. The opposition Liberals charged 
the administration with graft and corrup- 
tion, failure to control rising living costs, 
and a double standard of justice for rich 
and poor. They also accused the Presi- 
dent of intending to circumvent the con- 
stitutional limit of two terms by running 
his lovely wife Imelda for President in 
1973. Marcos seemed to confirm as 
much when he said recently that his wife 
might have to run “to prevent a Commu- 
nist tool from becoming President.” 

But it was the explosion at Plaza Mi- 
randa that overshadowed everything 
else. For more than a month, the whole 
Liberal slate was hospitalized. After the 
candidates emerged, with crutches, 
wheelchairs and bandages, their cam- 
paign appearances resembled a mobile 
hospital ward. Ramon Bagatsing, who 
was elected Manila’s new mayor last 
week, had lost a leg; Senator Jovito Sa- 
longa, another winner, received extensive 
shrapnel wounds. A Manila businessman 
observed: “It was like watching a hos- 
pital scene on television. But it will 
work for the Liberals, all right.” 

Humble Start. Marcos did nothing 
to help his popularity when he seized 
on the incident to invoke emergency 
powers. Warning of a Communist plot 
to burn Manila and kidnap public of- 
ficials, he revoked habeas corpus and 
had nearly 100 people arrested, includ- 
ing a college president. Late last week 
11 persons were charged with subversion 
and gun running. 

In a peace bid to the winners, whose 
strength in the 24-seat Senate soared 
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from two to eight, Marcos said: “I'd like 
to start as humble as anyone can be. Let's 
get together.” Plainly, the Liberals are no 
longer the only politicians in the Philip- 
pines who are nursing wounds. 


ISRAEL 
On to the Political Wars 


It had been rumored for months, but 
only last week did the Israeli government 
itself leak the news: Lieut. General Haim 
Bar-Lev, 47, chief of staff for the past 
four years and the man whose name 
was given to the Bar-Lev Line of Is- 
raeli fortifications along the Suez Canal, 
will leave the army at the end of the 
year in line with an Israeli tradition of 
generals retiring before they are 50. 
Bar-Lev’s successor: his oldest friend 
and current second-in-command as chief 
of operations, Major General David 
(“Dado”) Elazar, 46. 

On the surface a simple hand-over 
of command, the move injects a new 
and complicating element into Israel's al- 
ready tangled politics. Barring another 
war, Bar-Lev will step into the Cabinet, 
probably in April, to take up the key eco- 
nomic portfolio of Minister of Com- 
merce and Industry. He will also step 
into an increasingly bitter campaign for 
the succession to Premier Golda Meir. 

The Israeli armed forces may hardly 
notice the change. Friends since child- 
hood days in Yugoslavia, Bar-Lev and 
Elazar confounded the Egyptians during 
the 1948 war by talking over their field 
radios in Serbo-Croatian. Bar-Lev, a 
tank man, refined the Israeli army's blitz- 
krieg tactics as chief of the armored 
corps between 1957 and 1961, That 
task was continued by his successor in 
the post, Elazar, who later led the at- 
tack on the Golan Heights during the 
1967 Six-Day War. 

Bar-Lev, prematurely silver-haired, 
courtly and soft-spoken, was chief of op- 
erations during the Six-Day War, and 
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later reshaped the Israeli army for the 
static “war of attrition” proclaimed by 
Egypt's late President Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser in March 1969. Bar-Lev had his an- 
swer ready: a 100-mile line of forts, 
dug into the Suez sand, which weath- 
ered massive artillery assaults until the 
two sides agreed on a cease-fire last 
year. Meanwhile Elazar, also a mon- 
umentally calm commander, was back- 
ing up his chief by subduing the Arab 
fedayeen in the occupied territories. 

Hot Skirmishing. In the Cabinet, Bar- 
Lev, a thoroughly apolitical general who 
does not belong to any party, will in- 
escapably find himself in the middle of 
hot political skirmishing as the 1973 
elections approach, By that time, Pre- 
mier Golda Meir will be past 75. Since 
she recently told a meeting of Labor 
Party chiefs that politicians should re- 
tire at that age, she is not expected to 
stand for re-election. At present, the 
warmest rivalry for her post is between 
Defense Minister Moshe Dayan and 
Finance Minister Pinhas Sapir, who 
counts on Bar-Lev as a Cabinet coun- 
terweight to Dayan. Bar-Lev is being 
talked about as a possible candidate 
for the Defense job—and even, in a dec- 
ade or so, for the premiership. 

While Dayan is still the most popular 
politician in Israel, Sapir has the party 
organization sewed up. At the moment 
he commands the center of attention, 
since Israel's major problem is not mil- 
itary but economic. Facing severe auster- 
ity in 1972, Sapir has announced plans 
to cut back on benefits for immigrants 
and on the elaborate pageantry planned 
for Israel's 25th anniversary celebra- 
tions. The Treasury is so hard up that Is- 
rael was even ready to abandon its claim 
to the 50 Mirage aircraft held in France 
under an arms embargo imposed by 
Charles de Gaulle at the start of the 1967 
war. Paris announced last week that it 
would buy back the planes, which orig- 
inally cost $67 million. 
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ELAZAR (LEFT), BAR-LEV (THIRD FROM LEFT) & DAYAN (RIGHT) AT SUEZ, 1970 
What the Egyptians heard was Serbo-Croatian. 
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Decisive Year. With the front lines 
quiet for 15 months, Sapir has been 
pressing Dayan to whittle down the de- 
fense budget from this year’s $1.5 bil- 
lion. Dayan grudgingly cut $120 mil- 
lion from his 1972 budget. But then 
Sapir struck again. He told the Cab- 
inet that the government would have to 
set a limit of $3.9 billion for spending 
by all departments or risk disastrous in- 
flation. That would mean a 40% cut 
for every other ministry unless Dayan 
gave up even more. In effect Sapir pit- 
ted the entire Cabinet against Dayan. 

Dayan earlier warned armored-corps 
officers that, with negotiations over a 
Suez Canal settlement at an impasse 
and with Egypt's President Anwar 
Sadat making threatening noises, “1972 
will be a decisive year.” Last week he 
declared: “I won't give my hand to cut- 
ting 100 or 200 tanks from our fore- 
es.” His aides meanwhile put out 
stories that Israel would have to cur- 
tail purchases of bombs and_ shells 
and construction of forts if the de- 
fense budget were cut too sharply. Bar- 
Lev was no help to Dayan. He al- 
lowed that, if the cease-fire continued, 
reserve duty could be reduced, resulting 
in considerable savings. 


SOVIET UNION 
Degrees of Terror 


“There is no Jewish question in the 
Soviet Union,” Soviet Premier Aleksei 
Kosygin told a press conference in Can- 
ada last month. “This question is from 
beginning to end an invented one.” 

That, to put it mildly, is something 
of an exaggeration. A talented Jew can 
rise to great eminence in Soviet so- 
ciety, as have Violinist David Oistrakh 
and Ballerina Maya Plisetskaya, but the 
ordinary Jew is subject to rigid quotas 
that often bar him from universities 
and good jobs. Teaching Judaism and 
Hebrew is illegal; Yiddish culture is se- 
verely restricted. In the streets, Russia’s 
traditional anti-Semitism has never real- 
ly died. “We may not be victims of phys- 
ical genocide.” says Mikhail Zand, a 
distinguished philologist who recently 
managed to get out of Russia and set- 
tle in Israel, “but we are the victims of 
a cultural and spiritual genocide. sim- 
ply because the Russians refuse to let 
Jews live a Jewish life.” 

Carefully Balanced. For years, the 
Jews of Russia accepted their fate sto- 
ically—Novelist Elie Wiesel called them 
“the Jews of Silence’—but ever since 
the Arab-Israeli war of 1967 they have 
become increasingly vociferous. So have 
their supporters abroad. Last week a 
House Foreign Affairs Subcommittee 
headed by New York Democrat Ben- 
jamin S. Rosenthal opened an inves- 
tigation into the problem by having the 
State Department present an evaluation. 
The Deputy Assistant Secretary for Eu- 
ropean Affairs, Richard T. Davies, ap- 
peared at the hearing with a 21-page 
statement. Though carefully balanced, 
it promptly touched off a chorus of pro- 
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MOSCOW'S CHIEF RABBI & MEMBERS OF HIS FLOCK 
Not physical genocide, but cultural and spiritual. 


tests that demonstrated how touchy the 
whole question has become. 

“All Soviet citizens—not just Jews 
—suffer from the Soviet government's 
policy of militant atheism and its re- 
fusal to consider migration as a right 
rather than a rare privilege.” Davies 
said, He added that Jews were treated 
worse than other minorities, harassed 
by “anti-Zionist” campaigns and “de- 
prived of the cultural ingredients need- 
ed to preserve their cultural and re- 
ligious identity.” He said that the State 
Department “deplored” this and was 
doing what it could to help. At the 
same time, Davies warned against ex- 
aggeration. “Claims that Soviet Jews as 
a community are living in a state of ter- 
ror seem to be overdrawn,” he said. 
“There can be no comparison with the 
terrible era of the Nazi holocaust or Sta- 
lin’s blood purge of Jewish intellectuals.” 

There is certainly no disputing that 
statement. Still, Davies’ cautionings 
were all that the Soviet dailies /zvestia 
and Pravda reported in stories declaring 
that the U.S. Government had in effect 
absolved Moscow of mistreating its Jew- 


ish population. Even the New York 
Times headlined: U.S. ASSERTS SOVIET 
JEWS ARE NOT LIVING IN TERROR. Pre- 


dictably, the reaction was sharp 

Israeli officials cited scores of cases in 
Russia of Jews being attacked by Russian 
crowds, of Jewish graves being desecrat- 
ed and of Soviet Jews being fired from 
their jobs or imprisoned for trying to em- 
igrate. Davies’ statement, said Leonard 
Schroeter, a U.S. lawyer now serving 
with Israel's Ministry of Justice, “is a 
classic instance of State Department 
evenhandedness, making no distinction 
between aggression and defense.” “No, 
there is no reign of terror,” said Philol- 
ogist Zand. “But until last February there 
were waves of arrests and trials for those 
who longed to go to Israel.” 

Since then, however, the Soviets have 





been easing their restrictions on Jewish 
emigration, possibly as a result of out- 
side pressures. The total for this year 
may reach 10,000. That is not many in 
a community of some 2,000,000, but it 
is a lot more than the 1,000 exit visas 
granted to Jews last year—and more 
than have been granted for any other So- 
viet minority. 

Last month, at the international mu- 
sic congress in Moscow, U.S. Violinist 
Yehudi Menuhin voiced a daring wish. 
“May we yet live to see the day,” said 
Menuhin. “when every human being 
can dwell where his heart calls, what- 
ever his creed.” That is no more than 
is guaranteed under Article 13 of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
of which the Soviet Union is a sig- 
natory, But it is more than Moscow 
dares grant its citizens, and so not a 
word of Menuhin’s speech was printed 
in the Soviet press. 


BRITAIN 
A Rebel Vindicated 


When Roy Jenkins, the urbane and 
gifted deputy leader of the Labor Party, 
broke ranks to vote in favor of Britain's 
entry into the Common Market three 
weeks ago, a chant of “Traitor! Traitor!” 
rose from the backbenches. Jenkins, 51, 
knew that he was risking his political fu- 
ture by defying Labor's anti-Market line 
(as did 68 other members of the party), 
but he defended his stand on the grounds 
of “honesty and consistency.” He was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer when Har- 
old Wilson's Labor government attempt- 
ed to join the Market in 1969, and even 
though Wilson reversed field after his 
government fell last year, Jenkins re- 
fused to do so. “We set a course in gov- 
ernment and should stick to it,” he said 

Jenkins’ critics demanded that he re- 
sign the deputy leadership. He dismissed 
that as “a somewhat mock heroic ges- 
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ture,” but he expected a rough time 
when he came up for re-election to the 
key post. In last week’s balloting among 
Labor M.P.s, however, Jenkins won a 
surprising 140 votes against 96 for Mi- 
chael Foot, a leader of Labor's left 
wing, and 46 for former Minister of 
Technology Anthony Wedgwood Benn. 
Only three votes short of winning, Jen- 
kins is expected to triumph in the run- 
off against Foot this week. 

The vote does not mean that Brit- 
ain’s entry into Europe has been made 
easier. Jenkins can be expected to join 
in haggling over the enabling legislation 
that still must clear Parliament to bring 
Britain’s laws in line with the Market's. 
But it does mean that Jenkins, an ac- 
complished administrator and an elo- 
quent advocate of what he calls “the 
civilized society,” has not only survived 
but has emerged with the sort of na- 
tional recognition he never before en- 
joyed. He has made some powerful en- 
emies within his own party, to be sure, 
but he has moved closer to becoming 
heir presumptive to Harold Wilson. 





Save That Tiger (Not That Yak) 


ROYAL HIGHLANDERS IN ACTION 


UTFITTED in all that panoply 
of royal tradition, Queen Eliza- 
beth’s elite regiments have one natu- 
ral enemy: the conservationist. On the 
head of every member of the Foot 
Guards, for example, rises half a Ca- 
nadian bearskin; from the helmet of 
the Household Cavalryman sprouts a 
plume of yak hairs. Whenever the 
army's 88 military bands wheel into 
action, the soldiers who carry the big 
bass drums drape themselves in the 
skins of leopards and tigers. 
Now the World Wildlife Fund, 
which lists tigers and leopards among 
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Ulster: “Bloody Dodge City” 


OHN LarRTER and Marta Doherty were 

both 19, she living in the Catholic 
Bogside section of Londonderry, he a 
private in the Royal Anglian Regiment, 
which arrived in Ulster almost two years 
ago to keep the peace. They met last 
March and got engaged in April, and 
John agreed to become a Catholic. Last 
May, while they were out walking, three 
gunmen of the Irish Republican Army 
stopped them and shot John in the 
hand. “Marta went to help him,” John’s 
stepfather said later. “But for her, he 
would have been killed. It proved to 
him that she should be his wife.” 

Last week, three days before the wed- 
ding was to take place, Marta underwent 
another, even more trying proof. Three 
masked women seized her at her home, 
sheared off her dark brown hair, tied her 
to a lamppost and poured tar over her 
head. For half an hour, until she was re- 
leased, Marta slumped against the post 
while a band of 80 women shouted, “Sol- 





some 800 species threatened with ex- 
tinction, has weighed in with a for- 
mal letter of protest to the Defense 
Ministry. The fund did not mention 
the yak-hair plumes or the bearskins, 
said a spokesman, because “yaks are 
domestic animals. And although we 
don’t much like the idea of bears 
being killed to make furry hats, our 
criterion for protest is whether the an- 
imal is in danger of extinction, and 
bears aren't technically in such dan- 
ger. Besides, when an experiment with 
nylon bearskins was tried a few years 
ago, they proved most unsuitable for 
wear in the rain. [They got frizzy.] 
But leopards and tigers are disap- 
pearing fast. There are only a few 
thousand of each left.” 
. 

Though drum carriers have been 
wearing furs ever since the mid-I 8th 
century, the ministry nonetheless 
agreed last week not to buy any 
more skins, What happens when the 
present supply runs low? Well, there 
is a Company near London that makes 
synthetic skins for $40 (v. $300 for a 
good leopard skin and $550 for a ti- 
ger), but the bandsmen may not have 
to stoop to that just yet. “There must 
be thousands of skins from the old raj 
days being used as rugs or knocking 
around in attics,” said Colonel Rod- 
ney Bashford, director of the Royal 
Military School of Music. “We hope 
that their owners will leave them to 
their old regiments when they die.” Of 
course, Bashford added, “we are 
bound by tradition to use only leop- 
ard or tiger skin. Last year someone 
sent us a panther skin. Very kind of 
them, but no use to us at all.” 










dier lover! Soldier lover!” A photogra- 
pher, alerted in advance by local I.R.A. 
members, recorded the barbarous scene 
for the front pages of the world. Two 
other Catholic girls in Derry suffered 
similar treatment last week for the of- 
fense of dating British soldiers. 

Bedroom Snipers. The state of af- 
fairs in the most bedeviled parts of Bel- 
fast and Londonderry is simple anarchy. 
Bombs explode daily in hotels, factories 
and supermarkets. School halls have be- 
come barracks; bedrooms have become 
snipers’ nests. In Donegall Square, TIME 
Correspondent John Shaw cabled from 
Belfast last week, Bren-gun carriers stand 
guard over the crowds hurrying home 
in the autumn dusk before the city clos- 
es down for the night. Bus service stops 
at 7 p.m. because arsonists of the I.R.A. 
have been setting buses afire to lure se- 
curity forces into ambush. After 10 
p.m., all main roads leading to LR.A. 
strongholds are closed to private cars, 
and no taxi will go near them. One 
who goes in on foot will be searched 
by patrolling British troops, or stopped 
half a dozen times in half a mile by 
].R.A. women vigilantes, or even get 
caught in a sudden crossfire. Every night 
in the slums off Falls Road, all the 
walls at street corners are painted white 
to head height so that I.R.A. snipers 
can more easily spot troops on night pa- 
trol. The army usually repaints the walls 
in the morning, and the vigilantes re- 
paint them again in the evening. 

No Medals. The period of mob vi- 
olence in Ulster seems to have ended. In- 
stead, the battle is now between the 
British army, some 13,500 troops drawn 
from 20 different regiments, and I.R.A. 
gunmen. There are only about 500 of 
the gunmen, but they are well armed 
with tommy guns, rifles and gelignite, 
and they hold the initiative with their hit- 
and-run raids. “It’s bloody Dodge City 
in there,” said a corporal of the Green 
Howards regiment on a midnight pa- 
trol at the edge of the Ardoyne district, 
“full of cowboys wanting to be heroes. 
They'll shoot at any bloody thing.” 

Officially, this is not a war at all. 
There is no combat pay, and there will 
be no combat medals. In fact, the strug- 
gle for Ulster has many military points 
in common with the other antiguerrilla 
wars that the British army has fought 
in the past 20 years—Malaya, Kenya, 
Cyprus. “The main difference,” says a 
major in the Black Watch infantry reg- 
iment, “is simply that we are fighting 
in our own country.” 

Cheers to Jeers. When the army in- 
tervened two years ago, the Catholics of 
Londonderry and Belfast welcomed the 
soldiers with cheers and cups of tea. The 
army’s first mission was to protect Ul- 
ster’s 500,000 Catholics against raids 
staged by extremists within the 1,000,- 
000-member Protestant majority. But the 
militant Provisional faction of the I.R.A. 
foresaw that provocation would breed 
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The genius of the family. 


For under $175 you can own the smartest Polaroid 
Land camera we make. The 450. 

It has our revolutionary Focused Flash system that 
throws exactly the right amount of light on your sub- 
ject, automatically. (As you focus the .camera little 
louvers open or close in front of the flashcube.) 

All other exposures are automatically controlled 
by the 450’s electric eye and electronic shutter. 

A Zeiss Ikon rangefinder-viewfinder makes focus- 
ing precise and simple. 

Even the development of your pictures is electroni- 
cally timed. At the sound of the “Beep,” your picture 
is perfect. 

Take a black-and-white picture indoors without 
flash. Or your kid making a touchdown catch one 
sunny morning. Or a color time exposure up to 10 
seconds (those sunsets you admire). All automatically. 

With optional snap-on attachments (this camera 
uses virtually every extra we make) you can also take 











close-ups, portraits, even self-portraits. 
The 450. We taught it everything we know. 
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SERGEANT STONED BY MOB 
“The main difference is that we're fighting in our own country.” 


repression, and repression would breed 
more militants. The “Provos” began 
sniping at the troops and the troops fired 
back; the army started making house-to- 
house searches and then interning sus- 
pects without charges or trials, a practice 
that touched off the current wave of vi- 
olence. About 400 prisoners are now 
being held, and some of them claim that 
they have been tortured. 

The Provos stand ready to terrorize 
moderate Catholics as well. A Belfast 
woman, mourning a son accidentally 
shot to death by soldiers, blames both 
“martial law” and “I.R.A. violence.” But 
when she was asked whether her name 
could be used with such a statement, 
her husband quickly said: “For God's 
sake, don’t do that. The Provos might 
blow the house up.” 

I.R.A. leaflets urge: “Hit the bastards 
hard and often, Get the tommy’s tail be- 
tween his legs and then drive your 
boot home to the third lace hole.” Troops 
are spat at and sworn at by female vig- 
ilantes in language that makes tough ser- 
geants blush, and young soldiers are 
taunted that their girls are being 
“screwed by the blackies” back home. 
Though some British units are one-third 
Catholic, a staff officer said: “By now, 
my chaps detest the Catholics.” 

By the standards of war, casualties 
have not been high. The army has lost 
36 dead and 172 wounded this year; ci- 
vilian deaths run to 76. That is partly be- 
cause the army insists on a strategy of 
“minimum force.” On a crowded street, 
soldiers may fire only when fired upon, 
only if they can see their attackers, 
and only in single shots. Every round 
must be accounted for in writing. The 
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GIRL SHEARED & TARRED 


army claims that its troops have been 
fired on 1,363 times this year (and been 
the targets of 800 Molotov cocktails), 
but have fired back only 320 times. 

The army’s intelligence is improving, 
and in recent weeks has led to the cap- 
ture of several senior I.R.A. leaders, in- 
cluding the gunmen believed responsible 
for shooting three Scottish soldiers on a 
lonely country lane outside Belfast last 
spring. Nonetheless, high officers say that 
it will take a good 18 months to neutral- 
ize the I.R.A. They do not expect “vic- 
tory” in the military sense—only that the 
I.R.A. can be reduced to a “nuisance” 
that can be controlled by the police. 

Despite the army's expectations, the 
gunmen keep striking back. Last week 
snipers shot down an 18-year-old signal 
corpsman strolling in a rural village and 
a 23-year-old corporal on patrol in Lon- 
donderry. In Belfast, just 50 yds. from a 
heavily guarded police station, four gun- 
men followed a pair of unarmed plain- 
clothesmen into a liquor store, ordered 
the storekeeper to lie on the floor, and 
then machine-gunned the police to death. 


FRANCE 
De Gaulle in a Crystal Ball 


Charles de Gaulle foresaw that fol- 
lowing his death the small village of Co- 
lombey-les-Deux Eglises—to which he 
retired after leaving the presidency in 
1969 and where he now lies buried 
—would become a_ national shrine. 
“After me, this will be Lourdes,” he re- 
portedly remarked, adding wryly that 
“grandeur will be sold in the form of 
small medals, small flags and crosses of 
Lorraine in nougatine |candy].” Last 











week, as France marked the first an- 
niversary of De Gaulle’s death, with 
President Georges Pompidou attending 
a Mass at Notre Dame and De Gaulle’s 
widow and family a simple ceremony 
in Colombey, it was apparent that much 
of his prophecy had come true. 
Thousands of avenues and streets, in- 
cluding the famed Place de lEtoile in 
Paris, have been renamed in his honor. 
More than 1,000,000 copies of books 
about De Gaulle, including André Mal- 
raux’s Fallen Oaks, have been sold. A 
spectacular called La France de Charles 
de Gaulle is now being filmed, and an or- 
ganization has collected his uniforms, 
watch, pen, cane, képis, infantry saber, 
manuscripts, speeches and photographs 
for exhibit. A National Memorial Com- 
mittee is building a $1,000,000, 134-foot- 
high marble cross of Lorraine at Co- 
lombey that will be visible for 20 miles. 


Simple Ritucl. It is at Co- 
lombey. which has a population of 
377 and is 150 miles southeast of 
Paris, that the cult is most evident. 


After the funeral last year, the village 
priest, Father Claude Saugey, said to 
the mayor: “Well, Monsieur le Maire, 
we can now go back to our dull, hum- 
drum lives again.” Hardly. By some es- 
timates, possibly exaggerated, more than 
1,000,000 pilgrims have journeyed to 
the general's off-white marble grave, 
where he lies beside his daughter 
Anne. The people come with flowers 
and handmade crosses of Lorraine, 
plaques and crude placards reading 
“To our leader.” “notre grand chef,” 
“to our liberator,” “notre grand gén- 
éral.” They come in battered dewx-che- 
vaux, creaking farm wagons, sleek 
Citroéns, by chartered trains and buses. 
General Jacques Massu, who was once 
sacked for his split with De Gaulle 
over Algeria and later won his way 
back into favor, came on horseback. 

The ritual is simple: a walk to the vil- 
lage church containing the family pew, to 
the grave site, to the walled estate of La 
Boisserie, where De Gaulle’s widow 
Yvonne still lives in virtual seclusion, 
and then back to the town. There old, 
nearly empty restaurants have suddenly 
become packed and new restaurants are 
springing up, along with hotels. Colom- 
bey’s streets have been repaved, there is 
a new post office to handle demands for 
a special anniversary stamp, and a 1,200- 
car parking lot is being built. 

At Chez Janine, the pilgrim can find 
De Gaulle postcards embossed in 24- 
karat gold, pens and pencils, key rings, 
ashtrays and African stamps bearing 
the general's likeness. At the curio shop 
of the father of René Piot, the last vil- 
lager to talk to the general, are De 
Gaulle chinaware and letter openers, 
De Gaulle inside a crystal ball sur- 
rounded by floating snow, De Gaulle 
busts, statuettes, books, records, cas- 
settes, calendars, and crosses of Lor- 
raine of various types. In one respect, 
however, the general’s prophecy has 
proved wrong. There are absolutely no 
mementos in nougatine. 
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A statement aod 


Do you believe. 
a bird in the bush is better? 


Think about it. GAC did. 
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It’s hard to build a community from scratch. 
Without ruffling a few feathers, and scaring away the birds. 

It’s hard. So we put a lot of thought into it, to keep the peace 
between practical needs and nature. 

For instance. When we design homesites, we also leave room 
for lakes and greenways. If we plan a civic center, then we set aside land 
for a wildlife preserve. 

And so it goes. Back and forth. Until we have created a healthy, 
well-balanced place for people to live. 

Who are GAC Properties Inc and its subsidiaries? We're units of GAC 
Corporation, a company listed on the New York Stock Exchange, with an 
annual volume of $2 billion. We're also the world’s largest marketers of land 
for community development. 

When you buy property from GAC for a home, hideaway or long term 
investment, you get more than a piece of land. You get good neighbors 
in the bargain. 

Birds. 

Think about it. We did. Send for our free color brochure. Write GAC 
Properties Inc Suite 401, 7880 Biscayne Boulevard, Miami, Florida 33138. 
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The story of the 


(Or how to remember how real 


The photograph above i itization of some- But they could be biased. Besides, we wanted to do 
thing that actually happened. it in y you’d rememb 

We wanted to tell you how real we think the picture We did. Ina dramatization that’s on the air 
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The board of directors 
of Walt Disney World unanimously voted for 
Hertz as their official rent a car company. 


When Walt Disney World was 
looking to put a rent a car company 
on its grounds near Orlando, Florida, 
it picked Hertz. 

Which is no small honor. When 
you consider that Walt Disney World 
is already being called by many the 
Vacation Kingdom of the World. 

It’ll have hotels, golf courses, 
lakes, swimming pools, camping 
areas, and a “Magic Kingdom” 
theme park like the one in California, 
the world famous Disneyland. 

Of course, it shouldn’t come as 
a surprise that Walt Disney World 
chose Hertz. 

For nearly 50 years we've been 
helping vacationers get to and from 
exciting places. 

That’s why there’s a Hertz 
office renting quiet Fords and other 





new car's at most vacation places 
all over the world. 
And why we give you maps, 
survival guides, and travel brochures. 
And even special unlimited 
mileage vacation rates. 
It’s what makes vacationers 
come to Hertz when they need a ear. 
And what made Walt Disney 
World come to Hertz when they 
needed a rent a car company. 
For reservations or information 
on our special vacation rates, call 
our toll-free number, 
800-654-3131 or 
your travel 
agent. 








THE SUDAN 
The Armed Missionary 


Dressed in a tan safari suit with a mil- 
itary cut, he sat at a table in the well 
of the crowded courtroom. There was 
a long, ugly scar on the side of his face 
—mute testimony to his occupation. As 
['V floodlights played on his shaved 
head, his eyes glanced over the gal 
leries as if in search of a friendly face 
He found none—only an Arabic sign 
with a verse from the Koran: “If you 
are to judge someone, be fair.” 

Then, as paratroopers trained rifles 
at the defendant's chest, the prosecutor 
rose to address the five-member mil- 
itary tribunal in the sweltering Khar- 
toum People’s Court. “In the name of 
God,” he declared, “Rolf Steiner is an 
enemy of humanity and of the African 
peoples in particular. You will not try 
the accused alone, but the evil ideas, 
the organizations and the imperialist 
countries that are still seeking to ex- 
ploit the Third World and drain its re- 
sources by aiding and creating mutinies 
and waging civil strife.” 

Khaki-Clad Knight. The scene in the 
Khartoum courtroom last August was 
memorable for more than its drama. It 
marked the first time that a white mer- 
cenary had ever been brought to trial 
in Africa. Last week the tribunal ren 
dered its verdict: the German-born 
Steiner, 42, was guilty of aiding the 15- 
year-old rebellion of black southern Su- 
danese against the northern Arab gov- 
ernment. Steiner was sentenced to death, 
but President Jaafar Numeiry imme- 
diately commuted the sentence to 20 
years’ imprisonment 

One reason Steiner was treated with 
leniency was that, in a 50,000-word con- 
fession, he freely admitted his role as 
the Anyanya rebels’ commander in chief 
The borderline area that separates the 
black Christian south from the brown 
Muslim north has become the scene of 
international intrigue on a grand scale, 
he said. He implicated, in varying de 
grees, CIA operatives, Peace Corps peo 
ple, British intelligence, relief organi 
zations, the Roman Catholic Church, 
Israel, Ethiopia and Uganda. Through 
his German-speaking Sudanese lawyer, 
Steiner pleaded that he was not a cold 
hired killer but a kind of khaki-clad 
White Knight destined to right the 
wrongs of black Africa 

Wolf Cubs. Destiny has thwarted 
Steiner: in seven wars he nas never been 
on the winning side. His first military ex- 
perience was in the World War II Nazi 
Wolf Cubs,” a branch of the Hitler 
Youth. Two years after the war ended he 
ran away from a ¢ atholic seminary and 
joined the French Foreign Legion. He 
saw action in Korea, Indochina, the Mid 
dle East and Algeria. Steiner next went 
to Biafra, “They wanted to play a little 





bit of war,” he recalled recently, “so I 
went there to play war.” 

He played all right. Considered juju 
(good luck) by the Biafrans, he rode 
around in a white Mercedes with a 
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death’s-head pennant fluttering from its 
hood. Though a capable military com- 
mander, Steiner was regarded by observ- 
ers as something between a borderline 
psychopath and a gleeful good Samari- 
tan. To command attention from his 
troops, he would fire submachine-gun 
bursts into the ground at their feet 

But when he found a two-year-old 
Ibo child cowering in some bushes, its 
parents lying dead near by, he per- 
sonally nursed the boy back to health. 
After keeping some Biafran army 
brasshats cooling their heels outside his 


caravan one night, Steiner emerged 
soaked with sweat and water. “I have 
been bathing my baby,” he declared 
deadpan. In contrast to this episode, a 
trembling young Arab woman whom 
Steiner held captive in the Sudan tes- 
tified at his trial that he had snatched 





STEINER AT TRIAL IN KHARTOUM 
Playing savior. 


her baby and thrown it in a river 
Steiner was kicked out of Biafra in 
1968. The next year he entered the 
rebel territory in the southern Sudan 
by way of Uganda, Quickly winning 
the rebels’ confidence, Steiner was made 
commander in chief. Late last year, 
when he illegally entered Uganda to 
catch a flight to Europe, he was. ar- 
rested, Uganda's President Milton Obote 
who was overthrown two weeks later 
turned him over to the Sudanese 
government 
Superior Man. “He was really a freak 


in this profession,” reflected one of 
Steiner's old Biafra mates recently in 
Nairobi As a kind of self-appointed 


messiah, he thought he had a mission 
to fight for African underdogs. The run- 
away scholar of divinity was seeing him- 
y. the 
superior man from the superior race 
playing savior to the persecuted.” With 
a litthe more juju, Steiner may yet be 
out in time to fight another war 


self as a kind of armed missiona 
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Quelques Fleurs 
The beginning of a 
beautiful past. 


EAU DE TOILETTE FROM $4.50 
GIFT SETS FROM $5.00 TO $30.00 





Introducing 
a company that's older 
than you expected. 





The Renault that started it all. The Renault that won the New The Renault that worried the 
(Before the Model T York 24-hour race. We _ Red Baron. (1930: we are world’s 
was a gleam in Henry’s eye.) get off to good start in America. largest maker of aircraft engines.) 





1918. 


The Renault that turned the The Renault that made the The Renault that set a world’s 
tide in the trenches. Even first motor speed record at 
Renault workers got citations. crossing of the Sahara. famous Salt Lake City flats. 





The Renault 10 arrives in U.S.A, The front-wheel drive Renault 16 Renault Alpines take Ist, 2nd, 3rd 
Itgetsupto35 mpg _ arrives. But not before win- in Monte Carlo against 
and gains a very solid following. ning “Car of the Year” in Europe. cars like Lancia and Porsche 
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a car that’s much more 
than you expect. 
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1972. You can finally get 
a reliable piece of transportation 
that doesn’t ask you to sacrifice 


good road holding, or trunk space, 


or people space, or your bank 


account. It gets up to 30 mpg and 
goes for $2189 

We can promise you uncanny 
road holding and better handling 
because the drive wheels are in 





| The fone whee drive Renault 12. 


front, and the engine is over them 
for better traction. 

We produce more front-wheel 
drive cars than anybody in the 
world. Over a million a year. So it 
shouldn't be surprising that we 
know how to bring you the best 


that front-wheel drive has to offer. 


It is 7” longer than the Pinto.So 
besides more leg room, it has 





almost as much trunk as Pinto and 
Vega combined, 12.8 cubic feet. 
If you need even more trunk, the 
Renault 12 station wagon has up to 
58 cubic feet 

Its engine is essentially the same 
superb power plant that swept 
MonteCarlo. Asis the ultra-precise 
rack-and-pinion steering. 

With this car, we think we have 
a solid gold winner. And we know 
America likes a winner. 
It is something we learned in 1909 


NAULT 


world’s largest producer 
of front-wheel drive cars. 
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Once, when he was Archbishop of 


Paris, the late Pope John XXIII visited 
Rome to see Pope Pius XII and deliver 
a report to the papal secretary of state, 
Archbishop Giovanni Battista Montini. 
Afterward, says the Milan newspaper 
Domenica Del Corriere, Pope John’s sec- 
retary and protégé Don Angelo Rossi 
asked what had impressed him most 
about the trip; was it the audience with 
His Holiness? “No,” was the reply, “I 
am always calm when I see the Pope. 
But if there is one personality I stand 


a little in awe of, that is Monsignor Mon- 


tini. He always nitpicks my reports.” 
Those reports could not have been all 
bad. Nitpicker Montini—now Pope Paul 
Vi—eventually ordered an investigation, 
now in the works, of Pope John’s qual- 
ifications for sainthood. 


Heavyweight Champ Joe Frazier 


stepped into some jolting verbal punches 
at the Ohio Penitentiary in Columbus, 
but he finished the bout without a mark 
on him, Many of the inmates, who were 
appearing with him on a TV talk show 
originating from the prison, were parti- 
sans of ex-Champ Muhammad Ali, 
whom Frazier defeated last March. “I 
don’t think you beat him. It was the 
three-year layoff,” somebody yelled. Ali 
had been in fine shape for the fight, coun- 
tered Joe. “Before the layoff, | woulda 
beaten him up worse. He got suspended 
for a while. There’s laws about this kind 
of thing. I believe in laws.’ “Doesn't it 
bother you, Champ, to know that some 
folks consider you the Great White 
Hope?” shouted another prison- 
er. “I was waiting for that,” 
smiled Frazier, “and I'm gonna 
give it to you straight. The white 
man never had champs as great 
as black champs. But look at 
Clay. Every time I see him, he’s 
got white folks in his corner. I 
call that the real Uncle Tom.” 

“For her own person,” wrote 
Shakespeare of the great Queen 
Cleopatra, “it beggar’d all de- 
scription.” Right, says Edward C. 
Rochette, editor of the Numis- 
matist. 1t beggared all description 
because it was so ugly. His evi- 
dence: coins struck during Cleo- 
patra’s reign and bearing her 
image. “Cleo was homely as a 
toad,” claims Rochette. “Do you 
think a queen of her stature 
would permit issuance of coins 
depicting her as homely, if she 
were a raving beauty?” 


Ex-Beatle Paul McCartney, 
who will be 30 next year, plans 
to celebrate his incipient middle 
age by forming a new musical 
group and taking it on the road. 
Members of the group—prob- 
ably to be called Wings—will in- 
clude his American wife Linda 
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LINDA & PAUL McCARTNEY 
New group. 


(who has written some of the songs 
they will perform) and perhaps Singer 
Denny Laine of the Moody Blues and 
Drummer Denny Silwell. McCartney 
says he has been trying to secede from 
Apple Corps, the Beatles’ business firm, 
but so far, the other members are re- 
fusing to let him go. 

That disclosure that he had paid no 
1970 state income tax because of busi- 
ness losses really hurt California’s Gov- 
ernor Ronald Reagan. “Listen,” he told 
David Frost on television, “after what I 





RONALD & NANCY REAGAN 
New invention. 


































took the last time. I don’t care what ex- 
emptions I've got. I'm going to pay some 


tax in 1971 if I have to invent it.” There 
have been other financial drains, the 


Governor said. When he and his wife 


Nancy moved out of the Governor's 
mansion in 1967 because they thought it 
was a fire trap, they rented a house for 
$15,000 a year. “The law says the state 
has to furnish the Governor a place to 
live,” Reagan told Frost. “But I felt a lit- 
tle self-conscious about having moved 
out voluntarily, so we paid the rent.” Not 
any more—since July 1, 1970, the state 
of California has paid the $15,000. 
With a nudie of Scandinavian Actress 
Julie Ege on the cover and one of Play- 
boy Publisher Hugh Hefner on a center 
foldout, the current issue of Britain’s 
129-year-old humor magazine Punch is 
startling the stuffing out of some Es- 
tablishment shirts. The Playboy parody, 
put together with the aid of Publisher 
Hefner, also includes a pendulous fea- 
ture on the Girls of Poland and leering 
homage to Perennial Illustrator Nicolas 
Varga, whose naked ladies have be- 
come an American institution. 
Proclaimed Salvatore Micale, the 
mayor of Catania, Sicily: “The civic ad- 
ministration has decided to honor a fa- 
mous personage, a son of our city, who 
not only never wished to Americanize 
his surname—clearly of Sicilian origin 
—but also one who on various oc- 
casions has displayed his regret that he 
has never been accorded a public hom- 
age in Italy.” But what kind of homage 
for Hoboken-born Frank Sinatra (whose 
father was born in Catania)? A_ bust 
seemed to be the answer, until 
somebody remembered a nation- 
al law that forbids statues of liv- 
ing persons. Catania will prob- 
ably say it with flowers instead 
—by dedicating a Sinatra floral 
zone in the public gardens and 
giving Frank honorary citizen- 
ship—and with a festa and TV 
cameras and maybe even with 


Frank. 


ap 


“American girls are dirty, with 
no makeup and hair down to 
here, because they are doing their 
own thing.” U.S. Author Leon 
Uris (Exodus, Topaz) was sound- 
ing off in Sydney, Australia—a 
stop on a round-the-world tour 
to gather material for his eighth 
book. “Society's chief curse,” 
carped Uris, is the birth control 
pill. “Sex has become such an 
open commodity that it has lost 
a Jot of the affection a man and 
a woman should have for each 
other. By the age of 24 or 25, 
girls have had the romance 
bashed out of them. It is the 
age of the dirty old man in Amer- 
ica now—at 24 or 25 every girl 
is looking for a middle-aged, 
dirty old man.” Uris is 47. His 
present (third) wife is 24. 
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Treat your friends light. 


1.W. Harper is one great bourbon that never tastes heavy 
Maybe that's why it’s on so many gift lists. Is it on yours? 





Git wrap at no extra cost 


“86 Proof Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey 
@ UW. Harper Distilling Co,, Louisville, Ky 





The IBM Copier. | 
We started with the premise that 
you want good copies,and went 








The first and most obvious requirement { 


iny office copier is that it should make good 


important as the quality of the 
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reliability the copier. Because 





rf makes poor copies, or isn t ready 





to make copie at all. instead of speeding uf 
ffice work, it sk JOW 

90 when we 2d to design the IBM Copier 
we had bott f those requirements tir ly i 
mind 

By the time we had finished, we had more 

in met those requirements. We had surpassed 
them 


In the year and a halt o 





; been available, thor 
nave me to expect not merely good copies 
from our machine but consistently excellent 




















Some down-to-earth reasons for buying an Olds Ninety-Eight: 


I Many of the “extras’’ you want 
are standard on Ninety-Eight. 
Automatic transmission, for exX- 
ample. Power steering. And 
front disc brakes. On 
Ninety-Eight Luxury models, a 
two-way power front seat 1s stan- 
dard. And power side windows. 


pow er 


2 The Ninety-Eight is a big car. 
And that’s a very practical con- 
sideration if you happen to have 
a big family. Or if you like to 
take driving vacations. Or week- 
end trips to the lake. The Ninety- 
Eight seats six—not elbow to el- 
bow—but comfortably, with room 
to stretch out. And you can pack 
your golf clubs, outboard motor, 
beach gear and luggage into the 
generous 20.8-cubic-foot trunk. 


DNinety-Fight is a superb road 
car. Olds’ exclusive ride system 
combination of 
engineering advances in chassis, 


inc orpor ites a 


suspension and steering. You ne- 


gotiate scrubboard roads, chuck- 
holes, hairpin curves and smooth 
interstate highways with ease. 


4 Ninety-Eight’s front bumper is 
exactly what the name implies. A 
bumper. It’s built of heavy-gauge 
plated steel — and mounted on 
new spring-steel supports that 
flex to help absorb minor impacts, 
then return to position. 


5 The Ninety-Eight engine is a 
(55-cubic-inch Rocket V-8. While 
it’s so soft-spoken you hardly 
know it’s there, you have all the 
reserve you could ever want. And 
it runs just fine on no-lead, low- 
lead or regular gas. 


GSurely security is an important 
reason for considering an Olds 
Ninety-Eight. The very fact that 
1,500 pounds - 
makes you feel secure. But there’s 
more 


it's big — over 
In the doors beside you are 
tough side-guard beams. Over you 
is a reinforced double-steel roof. 


In front of you is an energy-ab- 
sorbing steering column. And all 
around you are other GM safety 
features. 


7 Ninety-Eight is loaded with 
little niceties that make traveling 
by auto more than just transpor- 
tation. Extremely efficient sound- 
proofing helps keep outside noises 
out. The front seats are six inches 
of solid foam—not a thin layer of 
padding on ordinary springs. Fine 
fabrics and plush carpeting sur- 
round you. The outside mirror is 
remote-controlled. Luxury mod- 
els have front and rear cigarette 
lighters, an armrest in the center 
of the rear seat, even a clock ex- 
clusively for the convenience of 
rear-seat sedan passengers. 


If you spend a lot of time in 
your car, and think you should 
spend that time in as much com- 
fort and luxury as possible, con- 
sider a Ninety-Eight. 


MOBILE NINETY-EIGHT. QUITE A SU BSTANTIAL CAR. 
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Rendezvous with Mars 

After a voyage of more than five 
months and 248 million miles. the first 
of a trio of terrestrial ships made its ren- 
dezvous with Mars late last week. Pre- 
cisely on schedule, the 1.300-Ib. U.S. 
Mariner 9 fired its retrorocket and went 
into a looping orbit around the red plan- 
et, swinging as close as 800 miles to 
the Martian surface. With that successful 
maneuver, controlled entirely by its on- 
board computer, the $76.8 million wind- 
mill-shaped robot became the first man 
made satellite of another planet. As 
pictures of the dust-obscured Martian 
surface began reaching earth, delighted 
mission controllers at the Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory in Pasadena, Calif., reported 
that Mariner’s twin TV cameras and ul- 
traviolet and infra-red sensors were all 
performing flawlessly. 

The Russians, for their part, continued 
to remain silent about their two un- 
manned craft, which are expected to 
reach Mars some five to ten days after 
Mariner. But U.S. scientists who re- 
cently visited Russia revealed last week 
that they had been told by their Soviet 
counterparts that Mars 2 and 3 will at- 
tempt to land instrumented packages 
on the Martian surface. That seemed 
to confirm speculation by U.S. space of- 
ficials, who had anticipated a Russian 
landing attempt simply on the basis of 
the great lift-off weight of Mars 2 and 
3 (about 10,000 Ibs. each). If their land- 
ers work properly, the Russians will 
leapfrog ahead of the U.S. by at least 
four years in the exploration of Mars; 
NASA does not expect to launch its Vi- 
king landers before 1975 

Small Targets. For the time being, 
however. Mariner 9 was stealing the 
space show. Even before going into 
orbit, it took three series of pictures of 
Mars from distances varying between 
$35,000 and 70,000 miles, stored the im- 
ages on tape, and then, on commands 
from mission control, transmitted them 
back home (the signals, traveling at the 
speed of light, took 64 minutes to reach 
earth). The early images were somewhat 
disappointing. Because much of Mars 
is shrouded by a raging dust storm that 
began last September, only a few fea- 
tures could be picked out. But the sci- 
entists were not too concerned. The 
storm is expected to die down within a 
few weeks, and if Mariner's systems con- 
tinue working well, the spacecraft will 
take some 5,000 pictures over the next 
three months, mapping at least 70% of 
the Martian surface and providing an in- 
valuable day-by-day record of its still un- 
explained changes of color. 

Mariner’s cameras have another as- 
signment: photographing the tiny Mar- 
tian moons, Phobos and Deimos. In fact, 
before last week's rendezvous they man- 
aged to catch 19 long shots of the outer 
moon, Deimos, and two of Phobos. In 
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the course of the mission, scientists hope 
for much closer shots that will actually 
show surface features of these tiny bod- 
ies, which are so small (only a few miles 
in diameter) that they appear as mere 
dots in earthbound telescopes. Closeup 
photographs of Phobos and Deimos 
(named after the sons of Mars, the Ro- 
man god of war) could finally put to rest 
the imaginative theory of Soviet Astro- 
physicist 1.S. Shklovskii. In an attempt 
to explain certain peculiarities—now at- 
tributed to misinterpretation of data—in 
the orbit of Phobos. Shklovskii sug- 
gested in 1959 that the moonlet might 
be hollow, possibly a satellite lofted by 
some long-vanished civilization 

Like Mariner 9. Mars 2 and 3 each 
contain two TV cameras and sensors to 
sniff out the composition of the Martian 
atmosphere and surface. In addition, 
they are equipped with temperature 
gauges that can. by measuring natural 
microwaves from the planet, locate sub- 
surface hot spots. including volcanoes 
Their landers, believed to be a modified 
version of the Soviet Venera (Venus) 
capsules. will be released shortly before 
the mother ships go into orbit. They are 
probably equipped with parachutes and 
retrorockets to slow their descent 
through the thin Martian atmosphere. 
The landers are also thought to contain 
sensing gear designed to radio back data 
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on the composition, temperature, density 
and pressure of the Martian atmosphere 
during the few minutes of descent; there 
is some doubt that the instrumentation 
can survive what U.S. scientists expect to 
be a relatively hard landing. In contrast, 
the U.S. Viking has been designed to set- 
tle gently to the surface and to transmit 
TV pictures and other signals from the 
Martian surface. 

Life Precursors. Although Mariner 
and the Soviet Mars craft are equipped 
to measure water, oxygen, temperature 
and other factors important to the ex- 
istence of life. prospects for biological 
activity in the harsh Martian environ- 
ment are considered extremely dim. In 
fact, some scientists suggest that Mars 
may still be in an early stage of plan- 
etary evolution, during which such pri- 
mordial processes as the venting of car- 
bon dioxide and water from the inte- 
rior are only beginning. 

Not all scientists are yet willing to 
abandon the old dream of life on Mars. 
Caltech Biochemist Norman Horowitz, 
for instance, points to recent experiments 
showing that organic compounds—usu- 
ally regarded as precursors of life—can 
be synthesized in a Mars-like environ- 
ment. If Martian life does indeed exist, 
it will probably be safe from contam- 
ination by microbes carried by the So- 
viet landers: thermite bombs will be set 
off inside the capsules after the land- 
ings, in an effort to ensure the de- 
struction of any tiny stowaways. 
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Revamping the Review 


As editor and onetime owner of the 
Saturday Review (circ. 662,000), Nor- 
man Cousins was for 31 years the un- 
disputed boss of his profitable, deter 
minedly middle-brow magazine 
ins, 56, agonized last summer 
July 19) when the Review was sold by 
Norton Simon, Inc., to a pair of young 
publishing entrepreneurs, Nicolas Char- 


Cous- 
(TIME, 


ney and John Veronis, who had made 
a success of Psychology Today, Cous 
ins eventually decided that he could 


get along with the new owners; last 
week, though, they revealed plans to re- 
vamp the Review and use it as a spring 
board to something Cousins may have 
trouble recognizing, let alone running 


Starting next year, the Saturday Re- 


“SATURDAY REVIEW'S” VERONIS & CHARNEY 
Packaging a cultural conglomerate. 


view will become a five-sided magazine 
enterprise—a weekly and four separate 
monthlies. The weekly’s current special 
sections will be expanded in size and re- 
aligned topically to cover education, the 
arts, science and “the society,” a catch- 
all description of politics, business and 
what Charney calls “the system.’ The 
new sections will run on a rotating 
basis in the weekly along with the mag- 
azine’s usual editorial mix. Each spe- 
cial section will also serve as core for 
one of the specialized monthlies 

New Name. The weekly will be sold 
by subscription only, and its title will 
change from week to week according to 
the special section it carries—Saturday 
Review of Science, for example, or Sat- 
urday Review of Education. The month- 
lies will be sold both by subscription and 
on newsstands. The editorial budget for 
the five Reviews will be beefed up by 
$4,000,000, and some of the magazine's 
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operations will be moved from Manhat 
tan to San Francisco. Says Charney of 
the new setup: “We did not get involved 
with the Saturday Review in order to get 
into a traditional magazine operation.” 
He expects the total number of Review 
subscribers to reach 1,750,000 by the end 
of next year, and predicts that Saturday 
Review Industries, as the company is 
now known, will be grossing $85 million 
a vear by 1976 

New Divisions. The magazines are 
only part of the new cultural conglom- 
erate Charney and Veronis are putting 
together, Saturday Review Industries al 
ready has a consumer division, with a 
book-publishing branch and the Sat 
urday Review Book Club, which en- 
rolled an amazing 11,200 members in 
its first two weeks. 

The periodical division includes not 
only the Review itself and its four 
planned offspring, but also the theatrical 
programs distributed at New York's Lin- 
coln Center and Washington’s John F. 
Kennedy Center. Charney and Veronis 
have plans for a Saturday Review book 
(first subject: culture, featuring 
volumes on ballet, opera, etc.) and Sat- 
urday Review Special Projects, offering 
subscribers book and record packages, 
sculpture, lithographs and, as the super- 
salesmen say, other “items of high qual- 
ity offering a particularly good value.” 

Cousins is free to stay on 
of S.R.1., but Charney and Veronis are 
currently seeking an executive editor to 
serve as what they call his “strong right 
arm.” Cousins sounded last week as 
though he was undergoing another cri- 
sis of conscience: “I’ve told Nick and 
John I will stay around as long as I 
feel I'm genuinely useful—and not one 
second longer.” 


Series 


as editor 


From Jailhouse to Journalism 


Deadlines are nothing new to news- 
paper reporters, but for Sidney Cassese 
of the Richmond Times-Dispatch they 
are double trouble. Cassese must not 
only get his copy in on time but he 
must also get home no later than 7:30 
p.m.—on pain of arrest. Home for him 
is the Richmond city jail 

Born in Harlem, Cassese, 3 has 
served eleven years of a 30-year sen- 
tence in the Virginia State Penitentiary 
for armed robbery. When free from me- 
nial prison jobs in the bookbindery and 
pants factory, he nurtured a longtime in- 
terest in writing by taking a_ corre- 
spondence course in English literature 
and teaching himself touch typing. Last 
spring, because of good behavior and 
the fact that he is within a year of pa- 
role eligibility, Cassese was transferred 
to the city jail and placed in the state's 
“work release” program 

Learning the Business. A friend on 
the outside recommended Cassese to 
Times-Dispatch Publisher David Ten- 
nant Bryan, who agreed to give him a 


~ 
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COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS: 
-_THEPRODUGT GETS SMALLER 
AND THE POTENTIAL GETS BIGGER. 
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They do more. Faster. With greater reliability. In 
more compact packages. That’s what’s happened to 
communications devices in the past twenty years. 
Martin Marietta is part of that past. And, more im- 
portantly, an expanding force in the future. 

Take our new paging system for doctors, execu- 
tives, technicians. It is now being installed by Penn- 
sylvania Bell in Pittsburgh, and soon is to be available 
to subscribers of Wisconsin Telephone Company in 
Milwaukee, Racine and Kenosha. The tiny pocket 
paging receiver (above! weighs about four ounces, 
yet it can distinguish your call from a thousand others 
on the same frequency. Totally, this system is flexible 
enough to operate in systems having from 200 to 
2,000,000 subscribers. Yet its central equipment re- 
quires only one-eighth the space of conventional units. 

3ut Man Talking to Man is just a part of our com- 
munications effort. New Martin Marietta devices 
permit machines to talk to machines, quickly, econom- 
ically, over great distances. One of our “multiplex” 
systems, designed for high speed transmission of data 
from many sources at once, is at the heart of a pro- 
posed nationwide network. 

Is there continued growth ahead for the little big 
world of communications? The forecasts say yes. 
Martin Marietta, moving rapidly ahead in systems 
design and manufacture, agrees. 

MARTIN MARIETTA 


277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 


MARTIN MARIETTA MOVES in 
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Scenery stealer. 


| trial last month. City Editor Earle Dun- 





Most 35mm reflex cameras won't let you 
keep up with the sights. Everytime you look 
away to adjust the camera, you miss an- 
other great shot. Not with the Minolta 
SR-T 101. You set shutter speed and lens 
opening by simply aligning two indicators 


fast and easy, without looking away from 
your subject. 

Minolta $R-T 101, from about $265. Min- 
olta SR-T 100, about $220. For literature, 
write Minolta Corporation, 200 Park Ave- 
nue South, New York, N.Y. 10003. In 


in the viewfinder. So you can get the shot, Canada: Anglophoto Ltd., P.Q. Minolta 


When identified by a factory-sealed “M" tag, Minolta 35mm refler cameras are warranted by Minolta 
Corporation against defects in workmanship and materials for two years from date of purchase, ex- 
cluding user-inflicted damage. The camera will be serviced at no charge provided it is returned within the 
warranty period, postpaid, securely packaged and including $2.00 for mailing, handling and insurance 
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American Television Ras wap 
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b PRICE $19.625 PER SHARE 


You are invited to ask for a Prospect fescribin 
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ford is pleased with Cassese’s work: 
“He's still learning the business, but as 
things stand now, we hope to take him 
on if the parole works out.” 

Cassese earns a regular trainee’s sala- 
ry of $87.50 a week, which is paid direct- 
ly to the state’s department of welfare 
and institutions for his account. Each 
morning at 6:30, he dons the mod clothes 
that he has bought with his newspaper 
earnings and walks to the Times-Dis- 
patch building. There he either works on 
features and does a rewrite stint or is sent 
out on stories with a veteran reporter. 
Normally, the veteran writes for the pa- 
per while Cassese—like other interns 
—writes for city desk criticism. But Cas- 
sese has already had several stories in 
print, including a byliner on an urban de- 
velopment meeting and a signed movie 
review of Black Jesus. 

The paper has had no complaints from 


REPORTER CASSESE 
Deadlines are double trouble. 





people Cassese has interviewed. “They 
accept me,” he says. “If they ask where I 
was trained for journalism, I say I attend- 
ed the University of the State Peniten- 
tiary. Most people say, “Glad to know 
you. I hope things work out well for 
you.’ Nights and weekends, when 
locked up in jail, Cassese dons jailhouse 
denims and spends much of his time 
reading 

Cassese’s double deadline pressure 
builds up each workday evening, and 
there have been several close calls at 
the jail. A fellow reporter, Laurence Hil 
liard, usually drives Cassese home in 
his car. “We roar up to the jail en 
trance,” says Hilliard, “and Sid hits 
the ground running.” Cassese is grate- 
ful for the ride, “It's a tough neigh- 
borhood to walk through at night,” he 
says. “One guy was stuck up on the 
way back to jail from work release 
Isn't that a kick?” 
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Consider low-tar 
Muttififter. 


e Lower in tar oe 
than 93% ofall ™ 
cigarettes sold. at 


\ | 
e Two modern > 
filter systems. 


¢ Two premium ~— MULTIFILTER 
leaf tobaccos. 





— ry ere > 
Regular: 16 mg: "tar,’ 1.1 mg. nicotine—Menthol: 12 mg‘"tar,” .9 mg. nicotine av.-per cigarette, FTC Report Aug'71 or. 








After our ictpower, 
gets youthere it 


anh aanest 


brightens your st ay 


When you wing it to the Big Town on a 747, United Aircraft is on sterol 
too. In fact, our engines power most of the free world’s jetliners. ” 
Reliably, economically. 

Words that also hold true for the power behind more and more 

bright city lights. Some 60 utilities have ordered or are using our 

gas turbines to generate electricity. And advances we're making 

now will brighten their prospects of solving problems of 

fuel shortages, high fuel costs and pollution. 

A powerful lot of advanced research is being 

turned on at United Aircraft. 


GTalix=re| 
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PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT « 
HAMILTON STANDARD «+ 

SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT * NORDEN + 
UNITED TECHNOLOGY CENTER « 
UNITED AIRCRAFT RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES * UNISEM + 

UNITED AIRCRAFT 

OF CANADA LIMITED + 

TURBO POWER & MARINE SYSTEMS « 











You lookat a little car 
and wonder how long it'll last. 


The answer’ hidden deep inside. 


Lets look inside a Pinto...and see what 
makes it different...where it counts. 


OTE Pe Ne 


Everybody’s got his own 
theory on how to build a little 
car. 


Ours is simple: It should 
accelerate fast enough to 
handle turnpikes, stop fast 
enough and straight enough 
to cope with emergencies, 
steer precisely and 
responsively. 


And it should last a long time. 


We'd like to tell you about the 
last, first. 


Pinto’s a small, inexpensive 
car, but it doesn’t have small, 
inexpensive parts. 


Key parts like the drivetrain, 
rear axle, starter motor, ball 

joints, and shock absorbers 

are all strong enough for 
bigger, heavier cars. 


And we do other things 
differently. 


= beoashs f irc 
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We cut vibration and reduce 
wear with special butyl 
cushions between the body 
and suspension. 


Like Mercedes, we zinc plate 
key underbody parts to fight 
rust. 


Like Ferrari, we take the time 
to match and fit transmission 
gears by hand. 


Like Cadillac, weusea special 
steel-alloy brake tubing. 


Our engine, tested abroad in 
millions of owner-driven 
miles, is lightweight iron, 
designed for long wear—and 
the kind of performance you 
need on a turnpike. 





(It gives you more horsepower, 
for example, than the leading 
import.) 

Our brakes are oversize and 
self-adjusting. 

Our steering is rack-and- 
pinion, a system precise 
enough for the world’s most 
expensive sports cars. 


We didn’t stint on Pinto. Not 
where it counts. 


Talk to your Ford Dealer 
about Pinto. He has 
plain ones, fancy ones. 
Pintos with options 

like those shown above. 
He's got them all for 

you to drive. 


Better idea for safety: 
Buckle up. 
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Different where it counts. 


THE LAW 





Is Pressure Legal? 

The Three Sisters Bridge—still no 
more than two piers protruding from 
the muddy Potomac in Georgetown 
—was supposed to be part of the fed- 
eral interstate highway system. But many 
people in Washington, D.C., including 
members of the city council and the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission feel 
that the last thing the capital needs is an- 
other bridge and its land-consuming ap- 
proaches. In three years of court bat- 
tles they have kept the bridge, except 
for its piers, on the drawing boards. 

The project, however, has long been 
a pet of Representative William Natch- 
er, chairman of the House Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee for the District 
of Columbia. A strong pro-highway man, 
Natcher has effective veto power over 
all appropriations for the capital. If the 
bridge is not completed, he has said 
many times in public, the city’s un- 
finished 98-mile subway system will re- 
main mere holes in the ground without 
further congressional funding. The sub- 
way is desperately needed, and with 
Natcher twisting his arm, Transportation 
Secretary John Volpe gave the go-ahead 
for the bridge in August 1969, 

Treacherous Position. The D.C. Fed- 
eration of Civic Associations went to 
court, arguing that Volpe had not com- 
plied with a battery of federal require- 
ments that must be met before a feder- 
ally assisted highway can be built. The 
federation also protested against Natch- 
er’s pressure tactics, Last month it won a 
major victory before a three-judge panel 
of the U.S. Appeals Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. By a 2-to-1 decision, 
the court directed that the project be re- 
turned to Volpe for restudy. 

“Even if the Secretary had taken 
every formal step required by every 
applicable statutory provision,” Chief 
Judge David Bazelon declared, “reversal 
would be required, in my opinion, be- 
cause extraneous pressure intruded into 
the calculus of considerations on which 
[his] decision was based.” While avoid- 
ing any implication that either Volpe 
or Natcher had acted in bad faith, Ba- 
zelon found that outside influences had 
put Volpe “in an extremely treacherous 
position.” Though he preferred other 
grounds for reversal, Judge Charles Fahy 


agreed; but the third judge, George Mac- 
Kinnon, dissented, accusing Judge Ba- 
zelon of being “overly suspicious” of 
“so-called political pressures.” 

The Transportation Department will 
probably ask for a rehearing by the 
full court of appeals or seek review by 
the Supreme Court. Meanwhile, the de- 
cision has surely made some committee 
chairmen who routinely indulge in pow- 
er plays a little uneasy. 


The Sanctity of Robes 


Martin Erdmann looks like anything 
but a rebel lawyer. His hair is close- 
cut, his collar white and button-down, 
his tie narrow, his suit old-fashioned. 
Handling documents with  nicotine- 
stained fingers and chain-smoking Lucky 
Strikes, Erdmann, 57, could pass for a 
run-of-the-mill judicial factotum behind 
his small, cluttered desk in Manhattan's 
Criminal Courts Building. Actually, Erd- 
mann is an independently wealthy bach- 
elor who has devoted his career to New 
York City’s Legal Aid Society. He di- 
rectly supervised 50 lawyers and did 
trial work before a recent switch to ad- 
ministrative duties. After being involved 
in the defense of tens of thousands of in- 
digent clients over the past 25 years, Erd- 
mann now must defend himself from 
possible disbarment. 

The case is significant because it points 
up the insulation from attack enjoyed 
by judges, particularly when the crit- 
icism comes from those who know the 
courts best—practicing lawyers. An or- 
dinary citizen can usually say what he 
will about judges, at least if he is not 
in front of one. A lawyer, who is tech- 
nically an officer of the court, can find 
such criticism dangerous indeed. Erd- 
mann, regarded as one of the best crim- 
inal lawyers in the country, is espe- 
cially well qualified to speak about the 
shortcomings of criminal justice. 

Whores and Madams. Speak he has. 
In a March 12 Lire article, Writer 
James Mills told of Erdmann’s great dis- 
tress with the criminal court system in 
the U.S. Mills noted that Erdmann’s 
“disrespect for judges . . . is so strong 
and all-inclusive that it amounts at times 
to class hatred.” Referring to what he 
considers judges’ unprofessional bias, 
Erdmann was quoted as saying: “There 
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ERDMANN TALKING TO CLIENTS 
A case of the sulks. 


are so few trial judges who just judge, 
who rule on questions of law, and leave 
guilt or innocence to the jury. And Ap- 
pellate Division judges aren't any bet- 
ter. They're the whores who became 
madams.” Would he like to be a judge 
himself? “I would like to, just to see if 
I could be the kind of judge I think a 
judge should be, But the only way you 
can get it is to be in politics or buy it 
—and I don’t even know the going 
price.” 

The article, in fact. spent only a few 
paragraphs on Erdmann’s views on the 
judiciary. Much more space was de- 
voted to a frightening portrayal of the 
creaky criminal justice system as Erd- 
mann sees it every day. He is not naive 
about his clients. About 98% of them 
are guilty, he says, but his duty as their 
lawyer is to do his best—including bar- 
gaining with prosecutors—to get de- 
fendants acquitted or secure the light- 
est possible sentences. 

His comments about the judiciary in- 
furiated the justices of New York's Ap- 
pellate Division, First Department (Man- 
hattan and The Bronx). They petitioned 
the grievance committee of the Asso- 
ciation of the Bar of the City of New 
York to consider whether Erdmann had 
violated those canons of ethics that re- 
quire lawyers to show respect for the 
bench. Though the Appellate Division 
has authority over an attorney's quali- 
fications, initiation of formal disciplinary 
proceedings is normally left to the Bar 
Association. After some quiet, incon- 
clusive discussions, the Bar Association 
decided to do nothing more than give 
Erdmann a private rebuke. 

In an unprecedented move, the First 
Department decided to go further, over- 
riding the Bar Association and bringing 
charges under its own authority. The 
case, decided the justices, would be 
moved to another geographical depart- 
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Its almost magical ceramic element creates a Quarter-incn ligm gs 
when you press the thumbpiece. This ignites clean butane fuel—so de- ~ 
pendably, you'll get years of lights with no wick, no flint, no battery to 
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Does More Than Help Shrink 
Swelling Of Hemorrhoidal 
Tissues Due ‘To Infection 


Also Gives Prompt, Temporary Relief in Many 
Cases from Pain and Itching in Such Tissues. 


When hemorrhoidal tissues swell, 
become inflamed and infected—it 
can be very painful for the suf- 
ferer. But doctors have found a 
remarkably successful medication 
which is so effective that it ac- 
tually helps shrink swelling of such 
tissues. And it does more. In 
many cases, it also gives prompt 
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leading doctors on hundreds of 
patients in New York, Washington, 
D.C. and at a large medical! cen- 
ter verified Preparation H gave 
similar successful results in 
many cases. 

When you consider Preparation H 
offers so many benefits—it’s no won- 
der millions of sufferers buy it each 





relief for hours from the pain and 
itching in hemorrhoidal tissues. 
This medication is obtainable 
without a prescription under the 
name—Preparation H®, Tests by 
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year to obtain this relief. See if it 
doesn’t help you. 

There’s no other formula like 
Preparation H. Ointment or sup- 
positories, 


ment of the Appellate Division, satis- 
fying the technical requirement that the 
First Department, which lodged the com- 
plaint, would not also act as judge. The 
upshot is that justices of one department 
of the Appellate Division will be the 
complainant, while their colleagues from 
another department serve as judge and 
jury. Erdmann, of course, had spoken 
of all Appellate Division justices, not 
just those of the First Department. 

Chilling Effect. The dubious affair 
came to light only when Erdmann’s law- 
yer, William Leibovitz, together with 
the American Civil Liberties Union, 
went to federal district court to argue 
that the First Department's justices were 
violating Erdmann’s civil rights. Federal 
Judge Sylvester J. Ryan said that the 
issue Was out of his jurisdiction, and Erd- 
mann has taken the case to the U.S 
court of appeals. 

Leibovitz contends in his brief that 
the incident already has had a “chilling 
effect” on other lawyers who might crit- 
icize the courts. Few attorneys, in fact, 
would comment publicly on the case, 
though some have filed affidavits in Erd- 
mann’s defense. They may disagree with 
his salty language, but they object stren- 
uously to the notion that judicial robes 
entitle their wearers to sanctity. 

Two Harvard Law School professors, 
James Vorenberg and Alan Dershowitz, 
say in their affidavits that they are con- 
sidering using Mills’ article in their crim- 
inal law classes. If the case goes forward, 
Dershowitz contends, “it will significant- 
ly deter important scholarly and journal- 
istic criticism of the judiciary by attor- 
neys.” Disciplining Erdmann, says Vor- 
enberg, “would lead students and young 
lawyers to believe that it is dangerous to 
speak out on controversial issues.” 

Former U.S. Attorney General Ram- 
sey Clark contends that the Sixth 
Amendment guarantee of the right to 
counsel gives lawyers full freedom to 
criticize the judiciary; James Shellow 
of Milwaukee, secretary of the National 
Association of Criminal Defense Law- 
yers, asserts that the Erdmann affair 
“will further support those in the ju- 
diciary who feel that they are immune 
from criticism.’ Adds Robert H. Levy, 
a Legal Aid lawyer: “We all now feel 
forced to choose between abject silence 
and loss of our profession. One may, tt 
appears, clect to exercise one’s own 
right of free speech or forsake it in 
order to continue to protect the rights 
of one’s clients.” 

There is some evidence that the First 
Department itself is split on the issue, 
and that some of the ten justices feel 
that the court's reputation would be bet 
ter served if the case were dropped. It 
is also possible that the proceeding will 
result in some mild admonition rather 
than the maximum penalty of disbar 
ment. The irony is that the court acted, 
ostensibly, to protect its dignity but ac- 
tually impaired it by seeming to suffer 
a bad case of the sulks. Whatever hap- 
pens, Erdmann is likely to emerge ei- 
ther a hero or a martyr—or both 
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NOW THAT EVERYBODY’S TALKING 
ABOUT NO-FAULT AUTO INSURANCE, 
WOULDN’T YOU LIKE TO KNOW 
WHAT THEY’RE TALKING ABOUT? 


J WAIT A MINUTE, 7 
\HEARD IT costs \ WHOSE FAULT 
FIVE TIMES peta IS IT ? 


Asa rule, any discussion of insurance has 
a tendency to fog people's minds. 

The current discussion of no-fault auto 
insurance is no exception to that rule. 

Some people say no-fault is the answer 
to all the auto insurance problems. Every- 
thing from the high costs to the length of 
time it can take to collect a claim. 

Some people say no-fault is the answer 
to nothing. 

Several states already have it. 

Several more are considering making 
it law. 

We happen to think that, while no-fault 
is a good place to begin, there are a great 
many more things that should be done. 

However, knowing what you think of 
insurance companies—and knowing that 
some of you may find it a bit hard to believe 
that any insurance company could be for any- 
thing that could lower rates and make claims 
easier to collect—we'd like to do something 
better than give you our opinion. 


Wed like to supply you with enough 





simple, understandable information to have 
your own opinion. (After all, it is your 
money that’ at stake.) 

So if you call or write The Travelers 
Office of Consumer Information, we'll send 
you out an explanation of no-fault. As 
unbiased as we can make it. 

We'll tell you what major no-fault insur- 
ance plans have been passed or are being 
considered. 

We'll tell you how the various plans are 
supposed to work. 

We'll tell you what problems they could 
solve and what problems they can’t possibly 
solve. 

And, of course, we'll tell you what we 
think ought to be done. 

Then you can make up your own mind. 
Before your state legislators make up theirs. 

And if you have any less lofty questions 
on your mind—or any problems—our Office 
of Consumer Information will do its best to 
help you with them too. 

Call toll-free weekdays, from 9 to 5 
Eastern Time (800) 243-0191. 

Call collect from Connecticut 277-6565. 

Or you can write, if you prefer, to The 
Travelers Office of Consumer Information, 
One Tower Square, Hartford, Conn. 06115. 


THE TRAVELERS 
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Craig's Message 

“T'll tell you one thing, Dave, and any- 
body else who's listening: you can really 
get messed up on that stuff.” The “stuff” 
was LSD. and the words were spoken into 
a tape recorder last year by Craig Gard- 
ner, a University of Utah honor student, 
just a few hours before he drove into the 
Wyoming countryside and shot himself 
between the eyes. Craig's warning about 
the hazards of LSD, addressed chiefly to 
his roommate Dave Bizak, is beginning 
to reach a far wider audience. It is incor- 
porated into the sound track of a new ed- 
ucational film that shuns the usual dull 
recital of facts about drugs in favor of a 
firsthand story about one addict's inner- 
most feelings. 


The film, titled And Anybody 
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HONOR STUDENT GARDNER 
“| don’t know if I'm nuts or what.” 


Else Who's Listening, is the work of Pro- 
ducers Maynard Clark and Arthur Mill- 
er of Princeton, N.J. They acquired the 
tape by chance and set out to learn more 
about Craig by interviewing his relatives 
and friends, Then they filmed the apart- 
ment he had shared with Dave (and 
where he had begun experimenting with 
marijuana before moving to LSD), They 
also worked in some of the Gardner fam- 
ily snapshots and home movies and 
added some moving comments by 
Craig's younger sister Gayle. 

Craig's own final comment on_ his 
life begins with a kind of oral will: 
“Larry, you can have my shaver. Big 
deal, Oh brother, this is terrible 
I give Dave my stereo and tapes.” Then 
he settles his debts: “I got Dick’s mon- 
ey on the table, ten bucks that I owe 
him, and got my settlement with Dave 
here on the table.” Then he tries in 
vain to explain his imminent suicide: 


“Well actually, the real reason is that I 
really don’t know.” 

All he is sure of is that he should 
not have taken LSD: “It’s bad news; it 
really is . I think what acid does is 
it intensifies everything, my feelings 
about myself. I was screwed up enough 
without taking acid. Probably just bur- 
ied me deeper in my hole than I was be- 
fore I started tripping out.” 

One feeling magnified by Craig's ad- 
diction was his sense of physical infe- 
riority: a bout with polio at age two 
had left him with a shortened arm. 
The defect was so slight that most of 
his friends were not aware of it, and it 
did not keep him from becoming ex- 
pert at tennis and skiing. Yet on the 
tape he said. “I've lived with my phys- 
ical condition. but I really can’t cope 
with it.” In the end he even doubted 
his sanity: “After you've taken so much 
of that stuff, you just really don't know 
where you're at. You don’t know if 
your reasoning is correct. It’s hard to dis- 
tinguish between real and unreal, and 
you're lost. I really don’t know if I'm 
nuts or what.” 

To Yosh Kawano of the New Jersey 
division of narcotic and drug abuse con- 
trol, Craig's indictment of drugs is an et- 
fective form of “feeling communica- 
tion.” Students at Peddie, a Hightstown, 
N.J., private school where the film was 
shown, emphatically agree. Says one: 
“You walk out and the film hasn't end- 
ed. That picture really doesn’t end for 
a long time.” 


Swapping Family Roles 


In the age of Women’s Liberation, ev- 
eryone talks about the inflexibility of 
male and female roles. In Norway, the 
government 1s trying to do something 
about the situation. An official exper- 
iment in equality is intended to shatter 
the stereotypes of mothers as home- 
makers and fathers as breadwinners. In 
the hope of making their marriages hap- 
pier. a few couples are systematically ex- 
changing roles. Each couple holds a 
single job, with the husband and wife 
working alternate weeks. Whichever 
partner stays home does the housework 
and looks after the children. 

The novel venture in role versatility 
was conceived by the Norwegian Fam- 
ily Council, a state-financed organization 
that lobbies for legislation aimed at im- 
proving family life. After working out 
plans with the help of University of 
Oslo Sociologist Erik Gronseth, the 
council recruited couples willing to par- 
ticipate in the role-swapping experiment. 
Among those who volunteered was Anne 
Ibsen Bulko, 30, a descendant of Play- 
wright Henrik Ibsen, one of the pi- 
oneers in Women’s Liberation. 

Correspondence Courses. Anne and 
her husband Johannes, 35, who have a 
two-year-old son Olvar, share the job 
of packer in a drug supply firm. “Our 
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employer doesn’t mind at all,” says 
Johannes, “as long as there is always 
one Bulko signing in in the morning.” 
In fact, it was Johannes who minded at 
first: “I was scared I would lose my mas- 
culinity if I did the housework and 
changed the baby’s nappies. But that 
soon changed.’ Anne calls the new ar- 
rangement “marvelous,” both for herself 
and for her son, who benefits from see- 
ing more of his father. “He doesn't 
hang around me all the time as many 
other kids do around their mothers, 
and he’s not afraid of his father as he 
might be of a man he saw for just a 
few hours a day.” 

Both Bulkos 


take correspondence 


courses during their weeks off—Johan- 
nes to finish his education in engineering 
and Anne to get her high school diploma 
so that she can go to college. Once they 
have their degrees, they hope to move on 
to better and probably separate jobs that 





JOHANNES, OLVAR & ANNE BULKO 
“He’s not afraid of his father.” 


they could share with a similarly trained 
couple; the two husbands could work at 
one engineering job while the wives 
worked in another field. If they find the 
proper couple, Johannes believes, “I do 
not think we will mind going on indef- 
initely sharing our time equally between 
home and work.” 

Reduced Income. But there are a 
few drawbacks. When Johannes was sick 
for a week, Anne had to stay home to 
look after both her husband and Olvar. 
During that time, he got only half of nor- 
mal sick pay (because he works only 
half time) and Anne got no pay at all. 
“The laws will have to be changed if 
job swapping is going to work on a 
large scale,” Johannes says. Also, be- 
cause there are few top-level jobs that 
a couple could share, the family’s earn- 
ing potential is reduced, That bothers 
Anne not a bit. Says she: “It's more im- 
portant to live a little.” 
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She 
Needs 
Your 
Love 


Little Mie-Wen in Formosa 
already knows many things 
the gnawing of hunger ... the 
shivering of fear . . . the misery of 
being unwanted. 

But she has never known love. 
Her mother died when she was 
born. Her father was poor—and 
didn’t want a girl child. So Mie- 
Wen has spent her baby years 
without the affection and security 
every child craves. 

Your love can give Mie-Wen, 
and children just as needy, the 
privileges you would wish for your 
own child. 

Through Christian Children’s 
Fund you can sponsor one of these 
youngsters. We use the word spon- 
sor to symbolize the bond of love 
that exists between you and the 
child. 

The cost? Only $12 a month. 
Your love is demonstrated in a 
practical way because your money 


helps with nourishing meals . . . 
medical care . . . warm clothing 

. education . . . understanding 
housemothers .. . 


And in return you will receive 
your child’s personal history, 
photograph, plus a description of 
the orphanage where your child 
lives. You can write and send 
packages. Your child will know who you 
are and will answer your letters. Cor- 
respondence is translated at our Overseas 
offices. 

(If you want your child to have a spe- 
cial gift—a pair of shoes, a warm jacket, 
a fuzzy bear—you can send your check 
to our office, and the entire amount will 
be forwarded, along with your instruc- 
tions.) 

Will you help? Requests come from 
orphanages every day. And they are 
urgent. Children wrapping rags on their 
feet, school books years out of date, milk 


Write today: Verent J. Mills 





CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc. 





supplies exhausted, babies abandoned 
by unwed mothers. 


Since 1938, thousands of American 
sponsors have found this to be an inti- 
mate person-to-person way of sharing 
their blessings with youngsters around 
the world. 

Little Mie-Wen and children like her 
need your love—won't you help? Today ? 

Sponsors urgently needed this month for 
children in: India, Brazil, Taiwan (For- 
mosa), Mexico and Philippines. (Or let us 
select a child for you from our emergency 


list.) 
A ae 


Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 


I wish to sponsor a [] boy [ girl in 

(oS ———— 

-] Choose a child who needs me most, 

1 will pay $12 a month. 

I enclose my first payment of $ 

Send me child’s name, story, 

and picture. 

I cannot sponsor a child but want to 

give $. 
Please 


address 


send me more information. 





Name 
Address. 
City 





State. a 
Registered (VFA-080) with the U.S. Government's 
Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid 
Gifis are tax deductible. Canadians: Write 1407 
Yonge, Toronto 7 THONO 
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Beverly Sills: The Fastest Voice Alive 


E was a crisis in the Brooklyn house- 
hold of Morris Silverman. Ten-year- 
old Belle had announced that she want- 
ed to become an opera star, “not an 
opera singer, but a star.” Papa was ap- 
palled, He had not objected to the piano 
and singing lessons for little Belle, or 
“Bubbles,” as the family called her. He 
had not even objected when she sang 
on the radio with Uncle Bob Emory's 
Rainbow House, and later on the Ma- 
jor Bowes Capital Family Hour. After 
all, this was the era of Shirley Temple. 

But a professional singer? That was 
too much. Papa, the son of a Ruma- 
nian Jewish immigrant, had worked his 
way up during the Depression to be- 
come a district assistant manager for 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
Loving but stern, he was the kind of pa- 
triarch who had never even seen the in- 
side of his wife’s kitchen, He had never 
seen the inside of the vocal world ei- 
ther, but he knew what he thought of 
it. He ruled: “Bubbles is going to col- 
lege and become a teacher.” It was 
Mama, the one behind the lessons and 
the radio appearances, who stood fast. 
“The two boys will go to college and 
be smart,” she said. “This one is going 
to be an opera singer.” 


A Late Bloomer 


And so it came to pass. The two 
boys went to college, one to become an 
obstetrician on Long Island and the 
other the president of a publishing firm 
in Indianapolis. And Bubbles? Bubbles 
did indeed become an opera star, and a 
smart one at that. She became, in fact, 
one of the biggest opera stars the U.S 
has ever produced. She sang leading 
roles at the world’s great opera houses, 
from La Scala to Covent Garden to 
San Francisco, commanded top fees of 
$10,000 for concert performances and 
made recordings that turned into clas- 
sical bestsellers. She became a $300,000- 
a-year, one-woman industry and, at the 
same time, the finest singing actress 
since Maria Callas. And because she 
did so as a thoroughly home-grown tal- 
ent, she revolutionized the U.S. opera 
scene. In short, she became Beverly 
Sills. 

The transformation did not happen 
quickly. Beverly was 37 years old when 
she broke through to international prom- 


inence in a 1966 production of Han- 
del’s Julius Caesar at the New York 
City Opera. She was 40 when she 


achieved La Scala. But, having bloomed 
late, she is at least blooming the way 
she does everything else—exuberantly. 
Her career surges ahead with ever grow- 
ing momentum, Her itinerary looks like 
an airline route map, as she crisscrosses 
the globe to meet this year’s schedule 
of more than 100 operatic, concert and 
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recital appearances. To friends who urge 
her to slow down, she shrugs: “I’m al- 
ready 42; what am I saving it for?” 

This month alone, she has already per- 
formed a trilogy of operatic queens at 
the New York City Opera that amply 
confirms her own regal gifts: Elizabeth 
I in Donizetti's Roberto Devereux (see 
cover), Shemakha in Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov’s Le Coq d’Or and Cleopatra in 
Julius Caesar. Starting this week she 
and the New York City Opera will re- 
create all three during a_ three-week 
guest stand in Los Angeles (planned 
for next spring is a new production by 
Beverly and the company of another 
Donizetti queen, Maria Stuarda), Early 
next month, she will give two perfor- 
mances of Lucia di Lammermoor in 
New Orleans, then fly to Israel for a 
month-long concert tour. After that, her 
appointment book lists dates as far ahead 
as 1975 

Has Beverly Sills left Bubbles Sil- 
verman behind? Far from it. What might 
be called the Bubbles dimension in Bev- 
erly Sills is the leaven that, added to 
her enormous talents, makes her the ex- 
traordinary personality and professional 
that she is. It keeps her the least pre- 
tentious of prima donnas—earthy, 
quick-witted, a little bit kooky. It gives 
her a natural, womanly radiance that suf- 
fuses any room or opera house she Is in. 





vels Tito Capobianco, who has directed 
most of her successes at City Opera 
and whom Beverly regards as “her” di- 
rector. She mugs, sings lying down, 
and once, in Buenos Aires, even danced 
the tango with six Argentine stagehands. 
All in the cause of easing tensions and 
clearing the way for creative work. “Bev- 
erly, was that an F and G in your 


part?” Conductor Aldo Ceccato once 
asked during a snarl-up in a_ record- 
ing session. “It could have been a K 








IN “MANON” 


Moreover, it generates a zest and de- 
termination in the face of suffering, 
and she has known deep suffering. Her 
generous, open nature is also a_ vul- 
nerable one; she has had to learn to 
steel it with stoicism. “People plan and 
God laughs,” she says. But she laughs too 
—a billowing, enfolding laugh that is 
all the more warming because it is 
born not of frivolity but of grit. 

Beverly habitually arrives at rehears- 
als with her part fully memorized, her 
score shut and her mind open. “I can 
ask her to try anything onstage,” mar- 


and L, the way I sang it,” she replied 

When she is not singing, she is talk- 
ing. Speech, no less than song, pours 
out of her with the impetus of a nat- 
ural force—gossip and insights, shopping 
lists and philosophy, sly jokes and prob 
ing questions. Once, her physician told 
her that she needed a tetanus shot. 
“What will happen if I don’t take it? 
she asked. “You might not be able to 
talk for a few days,” he said. “Quick,” 
she cried, “give me the shot!” 

Never one for warming up before per- 
formances (“I don’t want to leave the 
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SILLS IN “LUCIA” 





IN HANDEL'S “ARIODANTE 


IN “COQ D‘OR” 





best part of me back in the dressing 
room”), Beverly has no fussy regimen 
for protecting her voice. The mere sight 
of her casually munching an apple be- 
tween entrances would be enough to 
give most sopranos throat constriction 
for days. Stage fright is unknown to 
her; well-wishers, including many young 
people, throng her dressing room be- 
fore as well as after a performance, 
and a relaxed Beverly makes small talk 
and long-distance phone calls right up 
until curtain time. “She has a com 
pletely unusual degree of security and 
professionalism,” says Conductor Erich 
Leinsdorf 

Where this really shows up is in her 
ability to cope when things go wrong on- 
stage. Last month, while singing under 
the baton of City Opera Director Ju- 
lius Rudel, she inadvertently skipped a 
few bars and hit a high A too soon. “I 
held up my hand, and she knew imme- 
diately what the problem was,” recalls 


Rudel. “So she held the note until I low- 
ered my hand eight bars later. To make 
anything clear to her, a finger, an eye- 
brow, is enough.” 

Even Beverly has her breaking point, 
however. Once, at a rehearsal in Man- 
hattan, a conductor reprimanded her 
“Don’t interrupt me when I'm speaking 
to somebody else.” Beverly said: “I'll 
go you one better. I won't sing when 
you're conducting.” and stomped off- 
stage. During the preparations for her 
La Scala appearance, she climaxed an 
argument with the wardrobe mistress 
by snatching a pair of scissors and snip- 
ping a costume into pieces. The on- 
looking cast and chorus burst into ap- 
plause, an Italian tribute to a flare of 
real temperament 

Beverly is proud of her musicianship 
partly because it is hard-earned. “I'm 
very good,” she says unself-consciously 
When you do something for 30 years 
you get pretty proficient at it.” Those 
30 years go all the way back to a now fa- 
mous Singing radio commercial: “Rinso 
White, Rinso Bright, happy little wash 
day song.” That was Bubbles—or rath- 
er the young Beverly Sills, a stage name 
that was suggested by an agent for its the- 








atrical ring. By now. Beverly knew where 
she was going; ahead of her was an ap- 
prenticeship given to few singers of 
any kind, much less to opera singers 
Primped up in big bows and crisp pink 
dresses by Mama (who periodically 
brewed her own reddener for Bubbles’ 
auburn locks and brushed it in with a 
toothbrush), she set off to sing on the 
radio, at ladies’ luncheons and_ bar 
mitzvahs 

At 16, billed as “the youngest prima 
donna in captivity,” she joined the tour- 
ing J.J. Shubert operetta company, star- 
ring in Gilbert and Sullivan the first 
season and in The Merry Widow and 
The Countess Maritza the second. More 
dubious engagements followed on the 
borscht circuit and at a private after- 
hours club in Manhattan, where she 
wheeled a piano around the room and 
performed light classics for tips that 
sometimes totaled $150 a night. In re- 
sponse to Papa's pleas that she at least 
devote herself to grand opera, she signed 
with the Charles Wagner Opera Co., a 
provincial touring unit. Opera it was; 
grand it definitely was not. Beverly soon 
was riding up to 300 miles between 
dates in a rickety bus, acquiring stiff 
joints, bags under the eyes—and a pot 
of poker winnings. “I once sang 63 con- 
secutive Micaelas in one-night stands 
of Carmen,” she recalls. “I will nev 
er sing Micaela again, for anyone, 
anywhere.” 


Success Without the Met 


Finally, in 1953, at the age of 24, 
she made her big-time debut with the 
San Francisco Opera, singing the sec- 
ondary female role in Boito’s Mefis- 
tofele. By that time Papa had died, but 
Mama was there, having flown out and 
taken a hotel room with a kitchenette 
so that she could cook Beverly's dinner 
before each performance. Two years 
later, after seven unsuccessful auditions, 
Beverly finally joined the New York 
City Opera, beginning the stint as a high- 
ly regarded utility singer that eventually 
led to her emergence in 1966. Con- 
spicuously missing from the Sills dos- 
sier, then as now, was the name of the 
Metropolitan Opera. “I happened in a 
different way from Caruso, or Price, or 
any of the others.” says Beverly. “I 
made it without the Met. | am a rev 
olutionary.” 

The revolution she started has shift- 
ed the balance of U.S. operatic power 
somewhat away from the Met toward 
the smaller companies that shared in 
her development It has also paved the 
way for future young American singers 
to build a career on native grounds with- 
out resorting to the borrowed prestige 
of Europe or the Met. Norman Treigle, 
the superb bass baritone who rose with 
Beverly in the New York City Opera, 
says, “Both of us were busting our 
cans in the beginning. We made a sort 
of pact that we were going to show 
what the American singer could do.” 

What Beverly has shown since 1966 
is that an American singer can take up 
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SILLS REHEARSING WITH RUDEL 





COMMUNING WITH CAPOBIANCO 
She'll try anything. 


where Maria Callas left off. Callas, now 
virtually retired, had a soaring, flexible 
voice that projected a matchless dra- 
matic intensity. In the 1950s, among 
other roles, she almost singlehanded re- 
vived the ornate bel canto repertory of 
Bellini, Donizetti and Rossini, (Bel can- 
to, literally “beautiful singing,” more 
properly applies to the whole vocal art 
of making the fiendishly difficult sound 
easy.) It is this repertory that Beverly 
and her chief coloratura rival, Joan 
Sutherland (see box, page 81), have 
since then mastered. Beverly comes by 
the bel canto tradition not only through 
her admiration for Callas, but through 
years of study with the late Estelle Lieb- 
ling. Miss Liebling was, professionally 
speaking, a direct descendant of the 
19th century’s Mathilde Marchesi, the 
influential voice teacher of such fabled 
bel canto sopranos as Nellie Melba and 
Emma Eames. 

The Sills voice is a rich, supple flute: 
it is precise, a little light, and floats 
with ease in the stratosphere above 
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high C. More than anything, it is agile. 
“The unique thing about Beverly's voice 
is that she can move it faster than any- 
body else alive,” says Conductor Thom- 
as Schippers. Soprano Leontyne Price 
is “flabbergasted at how many millions 
of things she can do with a written 
scale.” 


Desperate Need for an Audience 

Beverly does not have the powerful 
top notes for roles like Tosca or Cio-Cio- 
San in Madama Butterfly, and partic- 
ularly not for Wagnerian roles like 
Briinnhilde in G6étterdémmerung. But 
she is ideally suited to bel canto, and 
to the French lyric romanticism of Gou- 
nod and Massenet. In these areas she is 
unbeatable, and even among the di- 
verse other sopranos in this age of great 
sopranos—Birgit Nilsson, Sutherland, 
Price, Marilyn Horne, Monserrat Ca- 
ballé—she more than holds her own. 

There is more to an opera perfor- 
mance than voice, of course. Beverly 
rightly describes herself as a singing ac- 
tress, with equal stress on each word, 
That is why her live performances will 
always be more exciting than her re- 
cordings, successful as those recordings 
may be (the recent four-LP set of Mas- 
senet’s Manon has sold 25,000 copies 
in a market where sales of 10,000 for 
a single LP are considered substantial). 
“I'm a visual performer,” she says. “I 
have to act, use facial expressions, get 
mood changes across. It’s hard to share 
any of this with a microphone. | need 
an audience desperately.” 

While preparing a performance of 
Bellini’s Norma for Sarah Caldwell's 
Boston Opera last spring, Beverly 
worked especially hard on ways to in- 
dicate that Norma suffers from epileptic 
seizures. When she made her entrance 
in rehearsal, reports Miss Caldwell, “she 
did such a convincing job that several 
stagehands rushed out to help her up, 
thinking she was ill.” 


Acting as compelling as that comes 
partly from shrewd instinct, partly from 
careful planning. Beverly, whose IQ is 
155, reads voluminously into the back- 
grounds of her roles and thinks them 
through imaginatively. Behind her pi- 
geon-toed bumpkin in the first act of 
Manon, for example, lies this Sills anal- 
ysis: “She was born with a good bosom 
and a shock of unusual-colored hair, 
whatever the color. She probably has 
gone barefoot all week except Sundays. 
Mama has probably caught her in the 
hayloft with one of the farm hands 
and decided that this kid is too much 
for her to handle. So she sends her to 
the convent.” 


Dual Tragedy 
Beverly is also quick to sense which 


roles are unsuitable for her. Of the 
Queen of the Night in Mozart’s The 
Magic Flute, she says: “I threw out 


that broad very quickly. I realized she 
wasn't for me when I found I could ad- 
dress 250 Christmas cards in my dress- 
ing room between her first act aria and 
her second act aria.” 

For Roberto Devereux, Beverly's re- 
searches convinced her that at the time 
of the opera's action, Elizabeth | would 
have been a much older woman than is 
usually portrayed. Appearing at rehears- 
al one day made up as a 60-year-old, 
Beverly persuaded the company that 
she was right—including Director Ca- 
pobianco. Onstage, that makeup lends 
a harsh poignance to the climactic mo- 
ment when Elizabeth, her voice dry 
and pinched, sentences her recalcitrant 
lover Essex to death. 

Beverly's acting did not always have 
such bite, such depth. Where did it 
come from? Age and experience can ac- 
count for some of it, but not all. To ex- 
plain it. many of her friends go back 
to a story that began in Cleveland in 
1955. Beverly was making her first tour 
with the New York City Opera. She 
met Peter B. Greenough, a tall, burly 
Boston Brahmin who was financial ed- 
itor of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, a 
paper partly owned by his family. Pe- 
ter could do nothing right, or so it 
seemed. First he winked at her. “My 
God,” thought Beverly, “that’s not a 
very novel approach.” Next he sent her 
a mash note on the inside of a match- 
book cover. Then, dining her in his 25- 
room house on Lake Erie, he lit a fire 
but forgot to open the chimney flue; 
the smoke routed them both, coughing 
and wheezing. “Mama,” reported Bevy- 
erly when she got home, “I think I've 
met a man I finally can marry.” 

There were complications: Peter was 
still in the process of divorcing his first 
wife, by whom he had had three daugh- 
ters, one mentally retarded. “Also,” said 
Beverly, saving the worst for last, “he’s 
not Jewish.” Mama wept and cried out: 
“Why does everything have to happen 
to you?” But soon Peter, who is de- 
scended from John Alden on both sides 
of his family, was plying Mama with 
books, flowers and Yiddishisms—‘A 
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United Peierididels a whole new idea 
for a Christmas present. Travel. 


Now is the perfect time to give a United Gift Travel 
Certificate. For as little as $50 you can give some- 
one you love a head start on a trip. A dream vaca- 
tion. Or a visit back home. You can send a Gift 
Certificate for any amount you choose. $75. $100. 
On up. The minimum is $50. 


Give it to your friends. To your family. To anyone. 
They can take the trip they've always wanted to 
take anytime. Now. Anniversary. Birthday. Honey- 
moon. Vacation. Any occasion. Any year. And, if 
they can’t use United’s Gift Travel Certificate, it’s 
refundable on your credit card or by check. 


You can charge United’s Gift Travel Certificate on 
these major credit cards: American Express, Din- 
ers Club, Carte Blanche”, BankAmericard, Master 
Charge, United Personal Credit Card. 


United’s Gift Travel Certificate is good anywhere 
we fly. And we fly to more cities across America 
than any other airline. Over a hundred. To all the 
places where dreams are made. Hawaii. San Fran- 
cisco. Los Angeles. New York. Denver. And more. 


United’s Gift Travel Certificate comes in a gift 
pack loaded with hints on how to use it. And some 
helpful suggestions on air travel, too. All wrapped 
up in an elegant gift package that'll look great un- 
der the tree. Or anywhere. 

Sending a United Gift Travel Certificate is as easy 


as filling out the coupon at right. Allow two weeks 
for delivery of your gift certificate. And be sure 


your order is in by December 10 to insure delivery 
to you by Christmas. To hurry your order, or if you 
have any questions about United’s Gift Travel Cer- 
tificate, just call us—toll-free—at 800-323-7060. 
(Illinois residents call collect—3 1 2-532-5670) 


Think about it. Isn’t there someone you know 
who'd enjoy a gift of travel? 


UNITED AIR LINES GIFT CERTIFICATE ORDER CARD 
United Air Lines, P.O. Box 257, Tinley Park, Ill. 60477 


Dollar amount of certificate $ (Minimum $50) 





Name to appear 
on certificate 





(Please Print) 
My name 


Address 











City State = Zip — 


Signature 





Charge to my: (circle one) American 
Express, *Master Charge, Diners 
Club, Carte Blanche”, BankAmeri- 
card or United Air Lines Personal 
Credit Card. 

*If Master Charge, also give four numbers 
above card owner's first name 

C— I will pay cash. Enclosed please 

find my check or money order. 





The friendly skies. United. 
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When youre friendly you do things for people. 
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The special joys of owning a Cadillac. 


There's a certain group of people who 
would have you believe that there's 
something very special about owning a 
Cadillac. 

They insist that a Cadillac can actually 
alter a person's life-style—by turning the 
daily chore of driving into a pleasurable 
experience. 

These same people claim that the 


riding comfort of Cadillac is unmatched. 
That the combination of a longer wheel- 


base and superior suspension system 
enables them to drive farther and arrive 
fresher than they could previously. 


They maintain that a Cadillac com- 


mands respect and admiration wherever 
they go. 

They further contend that a Cadillac is 
just getting nicely broken in when cars 
they owned previously were ready to be 
traded. 

Most of them like to talk about 
the little things that mean so much 
in a Cadillac. Little things like front 
bumper guards to help prevent 
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parking damage. Cornering lights for 
added convenience when driving at 
night. And a remote-control left-side mir- 
ror you can adjust from inside the car. 

But, if you press them on it, they'll 
probably acknowledge the fact that it was 
Cadillac’s reputation for quality and reli- 
ability that led them to Cadillac in the 
first place. That a Cadillac means some- 
thing special in driving peace of mind— 
for themselves and for the people they 
care for. 

And they never seem to tire of talking 
about the lasting value of Cadillac. That 
Cadillac traditionally returns a larger pro- 
portion of investment than any other car 
built in the land, 

Cadillac owners. There’s no more loyal, 
influential or convincing group of carown- 
ers anywhere. They make quite a case 
for Cadillac. Isn't it time you put a little 
pleasure into your driving? Isn't it 
time you put yourself behind the 
wheel of the car of cars? Your autho- 
rized Cadillac dealer can arrange it. 


A word about a special concern of ours. Traffic safety. It's something that Cadillac 


has always taken seriously. Did you know, for instance. 


that Cadillac was first to install 


safety glass, back in 1928? Or that the 1972 Cadillacs incorporate a host of safety 


advances—like the energy-absorbing steering column, Side-Guard steel! 
beams in the doors, front-seat head restraints. and many others? We 
are dedicated to making highway travel safer. You can help. too 
1, By using your seat and shoulder belts. 2. By making sure your car is 
in good running order. 3, By never driving when you're tired or under 
the influence of alcohol. 4. By driving defensively. Always assume the 
other person is going to do the wrong thing. Thank you. Cadillac Motor 
Car Division. 


Shown is the 1972 Sedan deVille. 





















And it will still be alive and kicking twelve hours from now, too. That’s 
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process called ‘“Pin-Point Carbonation.” So the bubbles will last for 
twelve, twenty-four, and even forty-eight hours. 
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Canada Dry: Club soda with a long lasting bubble. 











This bottle of club sode 
was just opened/ . 7 






BUBBLES WITH MAJOR BOWES 
Mama knew best. 


toast to MGM, meine ganze Mishpocheh 
lall my family].” In 1956 the couple 
were married in Estelle Liebling’s liv- 
ing room, standing on the same spot 
on the rug where Bubbles had stood 
for so many vocal lessons. 

Their daughter Meredith (“Muffy”) 
was born three years later, and Beverly 
eagerly curtailed her operatic schedule 
to spend more time at home. Within a 
year, she and Peter began to suspect 
what was confirmed just before Muffy’s 
second birthday: the child was almost 
totally deaf. In a piece of Sophoclean 
irony, Muffy would never hear the sound 
of her mother’s singing. 

At almost the same time, Peter and 
Beverly had a son, Peter Jr. (“Bucky”), 
who they learned was mentally retarded, 
Beverly took off a full year from per- 
forming to work with Muffy in a school 
for the deaf and try to come to terms 
with her dual tragedy. “The first ques- 
tion you ask,” she says, “is a self-pity- 
ing ‘Why me?’ Then it changes to a 
much bigger ‘Why them? It makes a 
whole difference in your attitude.” 


The Joy of Performance 


From New York, Julius Rudel tried 
to coax Beverly back to work with chat- 
ty “Dear Bubbela” letters. Finally he 
wrote more formally, pointing out that 
she still had a contract. “I told her to 
go back,” says Peter. “I said it would 
be good therapy.” Reluctantly, Beverly 
complied. Muffy was making progress 
anyway, learning to lip-read and talk. 
Bucky, however, was a hopeless case. 
When he was six, Beverly made the ex- 
cruciating decision to put him in the 
same institution in Massachusetts where 
Peter's retarded daughter was already 
lodged. On the same day, she sang 
all three heroines in Puccini's trio of 
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| ype Beverly Sills, the other 
leading heiress to Maria Callas’ 
artistic legacy is the Australian col- 
oratura soprano Joan Sutherland. 
Sutherland, 45, sings many of the 
same roles as Sills and, like Sills, 
was a late bloomer—she burst onto 
the international scene with a Lucia 
di Lammermoor at Covent Garden 
in 1959. Otherwise the two are a 
study in contrasts: separate conju- 
gations of greatness. Each has her 
passionate following. Ask a Suth- 
erland admirer about Sills’ voice and 
he might say, “Pretty, but thin.” Ask 
a Sillsian about Sutherland and he 
might retort, “Beautiful, but boring.” 
Still, all would probably agree with 
Conductor Thomas Schippers that 
“we haven't had the luxury of com- 
paring two such singers for 50 years.” 

Sutherland began by thinking of 
herself as a dramatic soprano. She 
feared high notes until her husband, 
Conductor Richard Bonynge, tricked 
her into extending her upper voice 
by playing her music in higher keys. 
Originally bright and youthful-sound- 
ing, her voice darkened as she trans- 
formed herself into a coloratura. 
There is a suggestion of Callas’ fa- 
mous middle register in Sutherland's 
vocal center—a tone that sounds as 
if the singer were singing into the 
neck of a resonant bottle. 

° 

Today the Sutherland voice towers 
like a natural wonder, unique as Ni- 
agara or Mount Everest. Sills’ voice 
is made of more ordinary stuff; what 
she shares with Callas is an aban- 
don in hurling herself into fiery emo- 
tional music and a_ willingness to 
sacrifice vocal beauty for dramatic ef- 
fect. Sutherland deals in vocal vel- 
vet, Sills in emotional dynamite. 
Sutherland's voice is much larger, 
but its plush monochrome robs it of 
carrying power in dramatic moments 
Sills’ multicolored voice, though 
smaller, projects better and has a cut- 
ting edge that can slice through the 
largest orchestra and chorus. Some- 
times, indeed, it verges on shrillness. 

On the coloratura high wire, both 
singers emerge as phenomenal. Each 
has staggering facility in florid runs, 
trills, leaps and arpeggios. Both have 
been accused of overdecorating their 
music, though each plans embellish- 
ments so tastefully and executes them 
so brilliantly that only stringent pur- 
ists object. 

In slow, legato music, Sills has a su- 
perior sense of rhythm and clean at- 
tack to keep things moving; Suth- 
erland’s more flaccid beat and her 
style of gliding from note to note 
often turn song into somnolence. 
Sills’ diction in English, French and 





Sutherland: A Separate Greatness 


Italian is superb; Sutherland’s vocal 
placement produces mushy diction 
in any language. but makes possible 
an even more seamless beauty of 
tone than is available to Sills. 

° 

Sills is both a born actress and a 
highly developed one; her keen 
awareness of what every move looks 
like from the auditorium enables her 
to capitalize on even her shortcom- 
ings (which include a tall and out- 
size frame). Swinging her generous 
hips through an Oriental dance in 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s Le Coq d'Or, she 
even looks sexy in a Mae West sort 
of way. Sutherland (with an equally 
tall and outsize frame) has worked 
hard to make herself into an ac- 
ceptable actress, but her stage tem- 
perament 15 essentially a stolid one. 
Usually she gets her best effects by 
wearing flowing capes and tunics and 
standing magisterially still whenever 
she can. 

In private, Sutherland is a moth- 
er (of a teen-age son) and a woman 
with a boisterous sense of humor. 
Less competitive than Sills, and hin- 
dered by a history of back ailments, 
she ranges out from her home in 
Switzerland on a schedule of en- 
gagements that is merely busy, not 
frenetic. Her career is directed, her 
voice guided, and many of her per- 
formances conducted by her husband. 

On a concert stage, Sutherland ap- 
pears imposing and grandiose, like a 
friendly monarch. Sills strides onto 
a stage bobbing her head and grin- 
ning, like an elegant shepherdess. 
Where Sutherland sails into a fast 
aria with grand nonchalance, Sills is 
likely to bounce up and down with in- 
fectious self-enjoyment. Sutherland 
usually finishes with a smile and a 
regal bow, Sills with a somewhat de- 
fiant toss of her head as if to say: 
“There! Top that!” So far, nobody 
has been able to top either of them. 


SOPRANO SUTHERLAND 
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AT HOME WITH PETER 





KISSING MUFFY 
Moments of piercing sadness. 


one-act operas, // Trittico, at the City 
Opera. Says Director Frank Corsaro: 
“It was the only hysterical performance 
I have ever seen her give.” Since then, 
says Rudel, “she has matured so great- 
ly. While basically she has not changed, 
she has become much more profound. 
And yet, you always feel the joy of the 
performance.” 

The joy is always there with Beverly, 
whether of the performance or of some 
erage daily activity. “Hang-ups don’t 
Xist for my si ays Brother Stan- 

dhe publis sre if a hang- 
She'll solv the key to 
Peter, who 
long ago gave up alism to help 
with her career, have virtually resumed 
the normal, amiable chaos of their ear- 
ly life together. They have a nine-room 
apartment overlooking Manhattan's 
Central Park (“Isaac Stern always says 
he lives on top of Beverly Sills, be- 
cause he’s on a floor above us”). There 
they entertain (Peter is a graduate of 
the Cordon Bleu cooking school), play 
bridge (Peter is a tournament champion) 
or just relax (Beverly can do a cross- 
word puzzle in 20 minutes, in ink). 

If their relationship has been strained 
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WITH MAMA 


by the something that, in Beverly's 
words, “is basically troubled between 
us genetically,” they do not show it. 
They still have their private jokes and rit- 
uals, such as when Peter kisses Bev- 
erly’s cheek before she goes onstage 
and they both whisper their favorite 
good-luck word: “Merde.” Beverly has 
learned to live with the occasional in- 
sinuations that Peter's wealth has float- 
ed her career. Once a music publication 
reported that Peter had bought West- 
minster Records so that Beverly could re- 
cord anything she wanted. “I wrote a 
letter to the editor,” she says, “and said 
it wasn’t Westminster Records he 
bought, it was Westminster Abbey.” 

Sometimes, says Beverly, “you try to 
be all things to all people. Well, a great 
tragedy in your life makes you decide 
it's not so necessary to please every- 
body. Now I can afford to be selfish.” 
An example of what she means by self- 
ishness is deliberately raising her fees 
so high that, in some cases, engagements 
will fall through, leaving her free to be 
with her family. 


Work to Be Done 


At home, she and Peter try to bol- 
ster Muffy’s self-confidence by sending 
her on errands to buy hard-to-pronounce 
items like toasted-almond ice cream. 
Beverly once arranged for Muffy, to.be- 
ina-procession of ¢andle bearers.d 
ing-the*death scene ip Lucia’ As Be 
erly lay “dead” in the scene, she found” 
that her view was blocked by Raimondo, 
the chaplain. She  stage-whispered 
“Raimondo! Move your ass! I can’t see 
Muffy!” 

There are still moments of piercing 
sadness. Such as when one of Beverly's 
recordings is on the phonograph, and 
Muffy puts her fingertips to the speak- 
er to “feel” the sound. Or when Bev- 
erly grows uncharacteristically abstract- 


ed. heré fallin gsgaBe brightness 
fading from her face. en, as those 


around her know, she is probably think- 
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ing ahead to one of the monthly visits 
she and Peter make to Bucky (when- 
ver she travels she wears two ring 
watches, one set to local time, the oth- 
er to eastern time, so that she can 
think what Bucky is doing at any given 
hour). But such moments are over quick- 
ly, because Beverly shakes them off firm- 
y: there is work to be done. 


Loyalty to Past and Future 


Work indeed is something of an es- 
cape from those moments, and this may 
be one reason why Beverly drives her- 
self so unremittingly in her career. For 
her, performing is not only a fulfillment 
of her aspirations to artistic excellence, 
not only an outlet for her avidly com- 
petitive desire to come out on top, but 
also a balm. Tito Capobianco has al- 
ways been struck by the way she ac- 
tually seems to yearn for the stage. 
Mama knows why. “When Beverly gets 
onstage,” she says, “all her worries are 
behind her.” 

Go6ran Gentele, who will succeed Ru- 
dolf Bing next year as general manager 
of the Met, recently took Beverly to 
lunch to discuss the possibility of her 
singing with the Met in the seasons 
ahead. It must be a tempting offer for 
someone who may not have all that 
many years of singing left. But, says Bev- 
erly, “I'll be delighted to be a guest at 
the Metropolitan, but just that, just a 
guest.” 

She is fiercely loyal to the New York 
City Opera, as she is to all the people 
who gave her support when she needed 
it. Two years ago, Beverly was ap 
proached with flattering offers by a top- 
ranking New York manager—the same 
manager who, a decade earlier, had 
kept her cooling her heels in his outer of- 
fice for 2$ hours before telling her he 
could not use her. Now Beverly cut 
him off with one clean stroke. “I’m not 
interested in working with anybody.” 
she said, “who keeps a singer waiting 

hours.” 

Loyalty is a cardinal virtue with Bev- 
erly. Nowhere does she show it more 
strongly than with her family, partic- 
ularly with Mama. When she made her 
debut at La Scala, long a dream of 
hers and Mama’s, she wrote a postcard 
home that said: “We made it, Mom. 
You and I.” There, in seven words, is 
the whole | story their remarkable 
y ang. ee he ; 












~te! 

of life—amdunt§ to’ a ss te “ol loyalty 
not only to her future but also to her 
past. She disavows nothing and rejects 
nothing, despite the pain it may have 
brought. That, after all, is Beverly's 
way of keeping faith with Bubbles. “You 
know, there’s a big difference between 
being a happy woman and a cheerful 
woman,” she explains. “A happy wom- 
an doesn’t have any cares at all. A cheer 
ful woman might have loads of cares, 
but she goes on in spite of it all. Hap- 
py I'll never be, but I'm as cheerful as 
I can be.” 
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We test our tires on the tough 
roads of the world. 





Now you can read all about it. 


At Sears, tire testing begins in the 
lab. But it doesn’t stop there. 

We've put Sears Tires through 
some of the toughest grinds any tire 
ever had to endure. 

The East African Safari rally. The 
Mexican Baja 1000 race. Performance 
handling at the Ontario Motor 
Speedway in Ontario, California. 
Mileage testing on the long, hot 
highways of South Texas. 

It’s all part of the Sears Tire “Proof 
of Performance” Program, designed 
to supplement our regular test 
program at lab and track facilities 


around the country. 

And now we've put the story on 
paper. We call it the Sears Tire 
“Proof of Performance” booklet. 

It tells about the program: the 
things our tires can do (and can’t), 
and some of the things we’ve done 
to prove it. Plus a handy section 
on “How to Get the Most Out 
of Your Tires.” 

For your free copy, just ask at your 
nearby Sears Tire and Auto Center. 
Or write to Sears, Roebuck 
and Co., Dept. 695, 303 E. Ohio, 
Chicago, Ill. 60611. 






Tire and Auto Centers 


Where you buy tires 
with confidence. 
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Autopsy on Cannikin 


In the aftermath of the explosion of 
a Spartan warhead a mile below the sur- 
face of Amchitka Island. the world’s en- 
vironmentalists waited anxiously for the 
postoperative reports on what was sure- 
ly one of the greatest shocks man had 
ever inflicted on his supportive earth. 
There were no earthquakes, no tidal 
waves. To date. it has been a case of 
no news being good news. 

The initial shock did cause numerous 
cliff falls and rock slides along Am- 
chitka’s shoreline. A flurry of barely no- 
ticeable tremors followed as the tor- 
mented earth adjusted itself around the 
800-ft.-wide subterranean cavity created 
by the blast: 38 hours later, there was 
a last convulsive shudder as the cavity 
collapsed. But the danger of radioactive 
releases was apparently past. The ra- 
dioactive material is virtually sealed in 
place by rock compacted by the pres- 
sure of the monster explosion. 

Can underground water seep out of 
the radioactive blast area? Not for sev- 
eral thousand years, says Dr. James 
Carothers, and AEC’s scientific adviser 
on the island. As to Cannikin’s effect 
on wildlife. the body count so far in- 
cludes two sea otters, two seals, 13 birds 
of various species and an undetermined 
number of fish. In addition, one pere- 
grine falcon nest and three eagle nests 
—all unoccupied—were destroyed when 
the ground heaved around them. 

All in all, the AEC believes that 
things went so well that it is now cau- 
tiously weighing the pros and cons of 
a few nuclear shocks to loosen (for com- 
mercial use) natural gas deposits some 
5,000 ft. to 7,000 ft. under Colorado 
and Wyoming. 


Who's for DDT? 


Dr. Norman E. Borlaug is a onetime 
Iowa farm boy who probably knows as 
much about growing food as anyone 
else in the world. He won the 1970 
Nobel Peace Prize for his contribution 
to the development of “miracle” high- 
yield strains of wheat. which produced 
up to four bushels where only one bush- 
el had grown before, and which have 
helped make India, West Pakistan and 
Mexico nearly self-sufficient for their ce- 
real supply. 

Last week Dr. Borlaug gave the key- 
note speech at a meeting of the U.N.’s 
Food and Agricultural Organization in 
Rome. To the bemusement of the as- 
sembled notables. he violently attacked 
“the current vicious, hysterical campaign 
against the use of agricultural chemicals 
being promoted today by fear-provoking, 
irresponsible environmentalists.” To- 
day’s greatest danger, Borlaug pointed 
out, is the pressure put on food sup- 
plies by the world’s rapidly growing pop- 
ulation. Fully 50% of mankind ts un- 
dernourished, perhaps another 15% is 
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malnourished. To make matters worse, 
the soil in many developing nations is 
worn out, and crops are ravaged by rav- 
enous insects. The need for chemical fer- 
tilizers and pesticides is not only clear, 
Borlaug said, but imperative. 

In stark contrast, he continued, “the 
so-called environmentalist movement” is 
endemic to rich nations, where the most 
rabid crusaders tend to be well-fed ur- 
banites who sample the delights of na- 
ture on weekend outings. Borlaug feels 
that campaigns to ban agricultural chem- 
icals—starting with DDT—reveal a cal- 
lous misordering of social priorities. If 
such bans become law. he warned, “then 
the world will be doomed not by chem- 
ical poisoning but by starvation.” 

Borlaug has a point. The probable haz- 
ards of DDT poisoning are a proper mat- 
ter of concern for a society like the 
U.S., which is so well fed that many 
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BORLAUG ON HIS MEXICAN WHEAT FARM 
A question of priorities. 


of its people spend much of their 
time dieting. But peoples on the bor- 
derline of starvation are more interested 
in simply getting enough to eat, and 
the possibility of getting poisoned by 
accumulated DDT is the least of their 
worries. 

Nonetheless, many U.S. environmen- 
talists remain skeptical about the Green 
Revolution precisely because it depends 
so heavily on agricultural chemicals. 
Those chemicals boost harvests, but they 
also have unpredictable side effects that 
may not show up for years. In recent 
Philippine experience with new strains of 
rice, for example. farmers were delighted 
to reap bumper crops. But so many 
chemicals were needed that the fish in the 
paddyfields and nearby waterways died. 
Result: more rice but less protein in the 
local diet—a net loss in food values. 








S.M.E.L.L.S. v. Smells 


Trees shade the streets. there are bar- 
becue pits in the backyards, grassy hills 
sweep close to the town. In short, Hart- 
ford, Wis., would seem to be a pleasant 
place in which to live. Unfortunately, 
it has one dreadful drawback, Come 
late summer. the place stinks. 

The stink is more than just nose-wrin- 
kling. It is bad enough to make some 
people retch in the street. Outdoor par- 
ties are canceled, and people retreat to 
their houses, shutting the windows and 
turning on the air conditioners. 

Offensive odors are the most difficult 
to control of all environmental plagues. 
They can be overpowered with a de- 
odorant or a perfume—a tactic that is 
difficult to apply to an entire town. Or 
they can be eliminated completely, some- 
thing that can rarely be done without 
eliminating the source. To make mat- 
ters worse, it is difficult to legislate 
against bad smells because no objective 
standards can be formulated. 

The source of Hartford's stench is 
two lagoons to the west of the town. 
They were bulldozed out by Libby. Mc- 
Neill & Libby. when the company found 
that the discharge from its big beet-pro- 
cessing plant at Hartford was polluting 
the local creek. The idea was that the 
two lagoons would serve as a cesspool 
area, where wastage could be aerated 
and treated until it was pollution-free. 

Pig Manure. Despite treatment, the 
Libby wastes lying stagnant in the la- 
goons often smell like rotten meat. In 
the words of one irate citizen, the odor 
is reminiscent of “pig manure.” Even 
so, the smells are seasonal. and (to 
most people) bearable. But last summer's 
wet weather produced an unusually large 
beet crop—and the worst smells ever. 
Fed up. 100 townspeople have now 
formed S.M.E.L.L.S. (Someone Must 
Eliminate Libby Lagoon Smells). 

They do not have total support. The 
city council voted in September to halt 
lagoon operations if it were found that 
Libby could not control odors. But the 
mayor. realizing that Libby's 300 jobs 
are a major source of Hartford's income, 
vetoed the council’s action. So now 
S.M.E.L.L.S. has taken its case directly to 
the state’s two U.S. Senators and to the 
state department of natural resources. 

Libby, meanwhile, is doing its best to 
snuff out the odor. It has used ammoni- 
um nitrate and other chemicals in at- 
tempts to neutralize the gases that cause 
the offensive beet smell. Enzymes and 
aerators have been put to work to help 
reduce the anaerobic bacteria that pro- 
duce the gas. Still, the smells persist. 
Moans Libby Plant Manager Kenneth 
Schessler: “We get blamed even when 
there’s three feet of ice on the lagoons.” 

Schessler and other townsmen may 
soon be able to breathe easier. City fa- 
thers have requested a federal grant to 
help build a new sewage treatment plant. 
If they get it, water from the lagoons 
will be pumped daily into the plant in 
the hope of eliminating the smell. 
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There are only six 
$25 electric watches made in the free world. 


TIMEX makes them all. 


_ And all give you 


”“@lectric accuracy. All give 


you the convenience of a 
watch that never needs 
winding. All are water 
PlaveRe(om@ccs tela awall| 
have a beautiful price. 
Just $25. 

And you can have 
just about any of them 
with an automatic 
calendar for just $30. 

You've been waiting 
for an electric watch at 
PY Cecerla (ch aelucts 
You've got it. 


The Electric TIMEX: 


- Itnever needs winding. 


Moxtels illus. top to bottom: 760601, 
JGOISIL, 760701, 761601, 762701, 761501. 














The 33 diamonds in the earring on the left add up to one and a half carats, 
the same weight as the one diamond on the right. 
Yet the single diamond costs twice as much. 


When you think of all the workman- 
ship involved, this price difference 
doesn’t seem possible. After all, the 
carring on the left contains 33 gems. 
Each one requires cutting, faceting and 
polishing. 

But craftsmanship is not the only 
factor that determines value. 

What makes any diamond so ) precious? 

A diamond is one of the most beau- 
tiful treasures that nature has ever 
created. And one of the rarest. It can 
take millions of years for nature to 
create a rough diamond. 

Diamond formations have been 
known to occur very, very rarely. The 
gems you see here were probably 
created about 60 million years ago. 


Less diamond doesn’t mean less beauty 








Most people know of the more 
famous diamonds like the Hope, the 


Tiffany, and the Koh-i-noor. These 
diamonds, because of their size and 
rarity, are worth great sums of money. 

But the large diamonds and the rare 
diamonds aren’t the only magnificent 
ones. Small diamonds can be just as 
beautiful. 
smaller diamonds are far more plentiful 
—and less expensive. 

Talk with your jeweler and ask him 
to show you some pieces using smaller 
diamonds. You'll probably find they 
cost far less than you think. 


Hidden surprises 
There are many things about small 
diamonds that may surprise you. 


For instance, every diamond in the 
cluster you see above is a fully cut gem. 


Each one has 58 facets, to bring out its 
natural fire and brilliance. 


It is the toughness of a diamond that 


And the beautiful thing is, 


makes these facets possible. A diamond 
is many times harder than the next hard- 
est substance. Any other stone this 
small would simply crumble under the 
pressure of the faceting wheel. 

Once you get to know small dia- 
monds, you will realize that they have 
all the magic properties of a large dia- 
mond, in beautiful miniature. And they 
lend themselves to designs that are 
more intricate. Or more whimsical. 

But no matter how you choose them, 
the important thing is this. Nothing 
else can match the excitement of wear- 
ing beautiful diamonds. 

Your jeweler will be pleased to show 
you many beautiful pieces of diamond 
jewelry at almost any price, beginning 
around $100. 

Published by De Beers to help you 
in selecting your diamond jewelry. 


De Bec nsolidated Min 





MILESTONES 


Died. Charlie Manna, 51, aspiri ng 
opera singer turned comedy headliner: 
of cancer; in Manhattan. Adept at stand- 
up slapshtik, Manna scored in nightclubs 
and on television after the release of 
his 1961 comedy album Manna Over- 
board. His routine about the astronaut 
who refuses to be launched into space 
until his crayons are found and his im- 
tation of Gabby Hayes singing Return 
to Sorrento were classics of their kind, 





Died. Walter Van Tilburg Clark, 62 
author of cerebral western fiction: of 
oprget in Reno. Clark was te: aching 

high school English in Cazenovia, N.Y. 
in 1940 when he published his tour de 
force novel The Ox-Bow Incident, which 
described in Dostoevskian detail the be- 
havior of an Old West lynch mob. In 
his next two books, The City of Trem- 
bling Leaves (1945) and The Track of 
the Cat (1949), Clark continued to “per- 
sonalize the land and put the human 
tragedy back into its natural setting.’ 
Since 1962 he had been writer in res- 
idence at the University of Nevada. 


Died. Joseph C. Foster, 67, the man 
behind the Foster Grants for three dec- 
ades; in Manhattan. Foster Grant Co. 
was a modest family firm specializing 
in novelty items when Joe Foster suc- 


ceeded his father as president in 1943. | 


A zealous expansionist, young Foster 
transformed the company into a major 
manufacturer of chemical products and 
the world’s largest maker of sunglasses. 


Died. Sir Alan P. Herbert, 81, Brit- 
ish humorist, author of some 60 books 
and 17 musicals, and a crusader for so- 
cial reform; of a stroke; in London. Ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1918, A.P.H. pre- 
ferred a jester’s cap to a_barrister’s 
wig. Largely because of his verse and es- 
says in Punch, he was often called the 
wittiest man of his time. On British im- 
perialism, he once mused: 


We picked up islands as we wandered 
round, 

As gentle tramps find pennies on the 
eround, 


His best-known books were Holy 
Deadlock and a series called Misleading 
Cases. A Member of Parliament repre- 
senting Oxford University between 1935 
and 1950, Sir Alan was responsible for 
the first major reform of Britain’s strin- 
gent divorce laws since 1857. 


Died. Marjorie Hillis Roulston, 82. the 
longtime Vogue editor who glorified 
spinsterhood in her 1936 bestseller, Live 
Alone and Like It; of a stroke; in Man- 
hattan. Before her marriage to New 
York Grocery Chain-Store Tycoon 
Thomas Roulston in 1939, Miss Hillis 
exhorted bachelor girls to “be a Commu- 
nist, be a stamp collector, or a Ladies’ 
Aid worker, if you must, but for heaven's 
sake be something!” 
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“Is it true Gordon's Gin “Of course! 
is still based on That's what happens 
the original formula when you do 
Alexander Gordon something 


discovered 
over 200 
years ago?” 


right the 
first time!” 








Gordon’. 


It's how the English keep their gin up! 


PRODUCT OF U.S.A, 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. 90 PROOF. GORDON’S ORY GIN CO., LTD., LINDEN, N. J. 


THIS ELECTRONIC WATCH 
IS NOT PERFECT. 
uray VARY UP TO ONE SECOND A DAY. 


THIS NEAR-PERFECT 
ACCURACY IS THE 
RESULT OF ETERNA:SONIC’S* 
cia BALANCED TUNING FORK. 
aor It eliminates position error. 
‘Let your jeweler show you 
the advantages. 
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since 1856 
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We like to think of ourselves as the Chateau Lafite-Rothschild of the automotive world. 
We keep getting better every year. 
Since 1949, we've improved our little car over 2,200 times 
Last year we gave it a more powerful engine and nearly twice the luggage space 
This year we added 29 more improvements 
We found a way to keep engine noise down | 
We found a way to make it run even better in cold weather 
We found a way to make it run even smoother no matter what the weather 
And so it goes on. 

nce '49, we've made over a thousand body and chassis improvements. 


Since '49, we've made over a thousand engine and transmission improvements 






Si 
S 
And the reason for all this progress? 
¢ 


> 
a gas Oe ‘ i = . oT -til a Ig . s 
nce '49, we've spent absolutely no time making silly sty ing changes . 
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The Insider 


Edouard Vuillard was not a simple 
painter, and his subtle, qualified vision 
endeared him to some of the most com- 
plex minds in France. “Too fastidious 
for plain statement, he proceeds by in- 
sinuation,” André Gide wrote of him 
in 1905. “There is nothing sentimental 
or highfalutin about the discreet mel- 
ancholy which pervades his work. Its 
dress is that of everyday. It is tender 
and caressing, and if it were not for 
the mastery that already marks it, | 
should call it timid. For all his success, 
I can sense in Vuillard the charm of anx- 
iety and doubt.” 

Perhaps no good artist is wholly for- 





gotten, but partial eclipses happen all 
the time. One shadowed Vuillard, who, 
between his birth in 1868 and_ his 
death in 1940, became one of the 
most respected names in French art. 
The respect, however, turned into the 
kind that tails off into a cough and a 
pause. No doubt Vuillard’s own mod- 
esty contributed to the situation; thus 
between 1912 and 1938, the years 
when the big reputations were con- 
solidating, he never had a one-man 
show in Paris, So it happened that Vuil- 
lard was tagged as a “minor master” 
and left in the waiting room of his- 
tory. The needed reassessment has 
now begun with a magnificent Vuillard 
retrospective organized by English Crit- 
ic John Russell for the National Art Gal- 
lery of Ontario in Toronto (later it 
will travel to the Palace of the Le- 
gion of Honor in San Francisco and 
the Art Institute of Chicago). 

Pretty Safe. Vuillard’s background 
was Catholic and his upbringing strict, 
The son of an army officer turned pro- 
vincial tax collector, Vuillard seems al- 
ways to have been the soul of pro- 
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VUILLARD’S “FAMILY IN THE DRAWING ROOM AT LA MONTAGNE” (ca. 1902) 
Snapshots of pauses. 


bity. He was forever conscious of 
being one of an elite, thanks partly to 
his education at the Lycée Concordet, 
one of the most demandine schools in 
Paris. “I think I am pretty safe in say- 
ing,” wrote a friend, “that from his ad- 
olescence, every day of Vuillard’s life 
has presented itself to him in the rain- 
bow light of a moral predicament . 

Vuillard takes everything to heart.” One 
might not infer that from Vuillard’s sub- 
ject matter, which conjures an intimate 
world of material satisfactions: the Third 
Republic interiors, with their mottled 
wallpaper and yellow light glowing thick- 
ly on well-stuffed chairs; the clutter of 
books, statuettes, lamps, dishes, forks; 
the poetry of possession. One of his por- 


PRIVATE COLLECTION 


trait subjects is said to have told her 
maid to hide the cold cream, because 
“M. Vuillard never leaves anything out.” 
She was, in a sense, wrong; Vuillard’s 
eye for the telling shape was method- 
ically acute. A domestic interior like 
Marthe Mellot: The Garden Gate (1910) 
seems the product of quite casual ob- 
servation. Scrutinized, it becomes as 
composed as architecture in every detail 
—even down to the assonances between 
the checkered glass panes in the doors 
and the pattern of the matting, or the 
placement of the white dog. Vuillard 
had an exquisite, wry sense of the mo- 
ment—the quirky gesture, the sudden 
giggle, the whole dictionary of body 
language. 

Buried Tension. For this reason, the- 
ater delighted him. Not the heroics of 
Shakespeare or Racine, but the work 
of the new playwrights of the ‘90s like 
Ibsen and Maeterlinck, for which Vuil- 
lard designed sets at the Théatre de 
!'Oeuvre in Paris. Russell notes that Vuil- 
lard’s interiors tend to possess “precisely 
the elements which Maeterlinck called 
for: the silence, the half-light, the ten- 


sions buried below the point of visibil- 
ity.” He could paint the pauses and 
solicitous hesitations in polite conver- 
sation as neatly as Oscar Wilde could 
write them. 

By the academic standards of its time, 
the figure of Annette on the Beach at 
Villerville (1910) is a botch—drawn as 
though made of string and plasticine, 
the skirt rendered in weird and only 
semilegible notations of white paint. Yet 
Vuillard caught with tender and ironic 
precision the way that people actually 
stand when they are not observed 
—along with the scoured blue of the At- 
lantic sky and the distant, promenading 
couples. It is like an amateur snapshot. 
Vuillard was, in fact, one of the first art- 
ists to use a Kodak systematically. It 
was his habit to set up his camera and 
focus it while talking to friends, and star- 
tle them with a cry of “One moment, 
please!” and a click. Much of the an- 
gling and perspective in Vuillard’s rooms 
seems to correspond to the distortions 
of an old-fashioned lens. His pictures 
are full of forms, gestures and profiles 
that get trimmed by the frame, as a 
photo is trimmed by its rectangular for- 
mat—life scanned and sliced, In this, 
as in his sense of the theatrics of the com- 
monplace, Vuillard was the natural heir 
of Degas. 

Something Personal. There was a lot 
of impressionism in Vuillard, for he en- 
joyed what the older painters liked: the 
panoply of color in a new-minted at- 
mosphere. But pattern was the core of 
his work, most dramatically in the 
1890s, when he produced a run of paint- 
ings, including some remarkable self- 
portrait studies, that anticipated the later 
Matisse in their schematization of form. 
But he remained stubbornly unaffiliated; 
even within the Symbolist group he 
was somewhat an outsider to the letter 
of their theory since, among other points 
of difference, he thought Gauguin’s pic- 
tures “pedantic.” Vuillard never allowed 
method to diminish sensation. “I do 
not belong to any school,” he declared 
at 23. “I simply want to do something 
that is personal to myself.” Six years 
later he described how “I never, in any 
context, think of my actions in terms 
of quality. Remember what I'm like 
and how shy I am. If I am lucky 
enough to get down to work at all, it’s be- 
cause I have an idea that I believe in 

I take it for granted that it has 
merit of some kind.” 

It did: from the broadly patterned in- 
teriors, still lifes and self-portraits of 
the early ‘90s, with their jewel color, 
through the series of big decorative mu- 
rals that he painted on commission. 
“Decorative” was no insult to Vuillard. 
He thought decoration one of the high- 
er functions of art, and he was right. 
Even in the stubbornly worked-out com- 
positions of his later years, Vuillard de- 
scribed microcosms we can still enter 
—hospitable and mischievous, articulate 
in every detail, a long triumph of sen- 
suous integration. 

® Robert Hughes 
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Vuillard: Neglected Poet 
of the Commonplace 


“ANNETTE ON THE BEACH 
AT VILLERVILLE” (1910-11) 


“MARTHE MELLOT: THE GARDEN GATE” (1910) 








Enjoy better tasting tap water with an 
activated charcoal water filter. Get 

this $12.99 value water filter for just $5.00 
and two Tareyton wrappers. 


Send check or money order (no cash) to: Water Filter, 
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Cliff Dwellers’ Purgatory 

New Yorkers are disaster-prone, and 
they rather relish it. Muggings, bur- 
glaries, strikes and technological failures 
of all kinds form part of the daily 
news fare. A New Yorker would count 
the day lost if he could not regale an out- 
of-towner, or a friend, or himself, with 
some vivid tale of megalopolitan woe. 
The past master of this urban gallows 
humor is Neil Simon, and in The Pris- 
oner of Second Avenue he has written 
his finest play since The Odd Couple. 

As always with Simon, this is a sit- 
uation comedy. Mel (Peter Falk) is a 47- 
year-old Manhattan executive. His cor- 
porate ship is sailing the rough seas of 
red ink, and members of the staff are 
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FALK & GRANT IN “PRISONER” 
Rough seas of red ink. 


being thrown overboard. In Act I, Mel 
has reached the fingernail-nibbling stage. 
Will he go next? Equally worried col- 
leagues arrive at the office shortly after 
daybreak: “They're afraid if you get 
there late.” Mel explains, “they'll sell 
your desk.” 

Visiting Locusts. In Act II, Mel has 
not only been fired, but his unanticipated 
severance pay is a nervous breakdown. 
His wife Edna (Lee Grant) goes to 
work, and that bruises his pride fur- 
ther. His psychoanalyst has died, tak- 
ing $23,000 of Mel's money with 
him. He has a visitation of locusts 
—his two sisters, a sister-in-law and 
his older brother Harry (Vincent Gar- 
denia)—who tell him that the family 
is determined to provide “X-number 
of dollars” to assist him. The attempt 
to agree on what X-number of dollars 
is in cash supplies the evening with 
One of its comic apexes. 

By itself, that modest plot cannot 
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fully convey the quinine-flavored humor 
of the evening. Simon creates an at- 
mosphere of casual cataclysm, an ev- 
eryday urban purgatory of copelessness 
from which laughter seems to be re- 
leased like vapor escaping from the 
city’s manholes. 

The setting sets the mood. Richard 
Sylbert has devised a marvelous high- 
ris€é apartment in full view of—what 
else?—another high-rise, The rent is just 
as steep, but the fixtures are gimcrack, 
the partitions are parchment, and the ter- 
race looks like a handy suicide perch. 
The acoustics are superb. Says a sleep- 
less Mel: “Two-thirty in the morning. I 
can hear the subway in here better 
than I can hear it in the subway.” 

Righteous Lard. A line like that 
never sounds like a howler on paper, 
but in the theater it brings the house 
to a roar, Which is a tribute to the pal- 
pable miracles of timing and inflection 
that a director like Mike Nichols and 
an actor like Peter Falk can produce 
out of their sheer unfaltering pro- 
fessionalism. Falk is perfectly cast. He 
has just the right sag to the shoulders 
and a face that a mirror would wince 
at in the morning. Lee Grant is tart, 
perky and warmly sympathetic. Vincent 
Gardenia is a pillar of righteous. lard 
and quivers hysterically when he thinks 
of all the love that was denied him 
and lavished upon Mel when_ they 
were boys. 

By putting some fun about Fun City 
into Fun City, Neil Simon lavishes love 
on all of the harried cliff dwellers. 

®T7.E. Kalem 


Air-Conditioned Hell 


The bloody war in Viet Nam ac- 
lively festers in the imagination of one 
of the more promising young U.S. play- 
wrights, David Rabe. In his drama of 
last season, The Basic Training of Pav- 
lo Hummel, the taste of blood and the 
apprehension of imminent death gave 
the evening an elastic tension. His of- 
fering last week, Sticks and Bones, pre- 
sented at Joseph Papp’s Public Theater 
(Time, Nov. 15), might be a sequel to 
Pavlo Hummel. The hero has returned 
from Viet Nam not dead but blind, a 
walking corpse in some perpetual night- 
time of the soul. There is blood again, 
but it is a Kind of insane red laughter gur- 
gling in the throat. 

David (David Selby) has come home 
to a double death. Sightless he sud- 
denly sees the members of his family 
for what they are, characters out of 
an adman’s superdreams, puppets dan- 
gling from dentifrices, automobiles and 
cellophane, living on packaged illusions 
and self-destructive myths. They are 
hypocrites and moles. They are also a 
sad-funny, surreal-absurdist clan, whose 
like has not been seen on the U.S. 
stage since Edward Albee’s The Amer- 
ican Dream, The father is named 


Ozzie and the mother Harriet, which 
is a clue to the lowest level of the play- 
wright’s satiric intent and achievement. 

Vampire Bat. Ozzie, played with 
translucent poignancy by Tom Aldredge, 
is tortured by lost youth, lost potency, 
lost possibilities. He cries out for a 
past when he wore no straitjacket: “I 
was nobody’s goddam father. I was no- 
body’s goddam husband, and I could run 
—nobody could run the way I could 
run—run for the sun.” That is pain dis- 
tilled into compassion, a special gift of 
David Rabe’s. Harriet (Elizabeth Wilson) 
is One of those mothers who likes to 
think that she only “lives for others” 
—as selflessly as a vampire bat. Da- 
vid’s younger brother Rick (Cliff De- 
Young) pops in and out of the house 
with a vacuous “Hi Mom, hi Dad: bye 
Mom, bye Dad” that might be a re- 
corded announcement. At the still cen- 
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ALDREDGE & GIM IN BONES” 
Gliding specter of guilt. 


ter of this air-conditioned hell stands 
David, graver than a Greek chorus in 
his comments, with the memory-made- 
visible of the Vietnamese girl (Asa Gim) 
he had once loved. She glides through 
the rooms or sits in mute beauty, the 
specter of guilt. 

While the territory he traverses is 
not new, Rabe strides across it with 
such intensity that the playgoer is rapt- 
ly involved. What Sticks and Bones 
lacks is size and scope. Rabe is good 
enough so that he ought to ponder 
what makes a dramatist an enduring 
force rather than simply a Geiger coun- 
ter of his times. The Greeks and the Eliz- 
abethans, who deemed men valiant he 
roes as great as their doom, produced 
awesome drama, It is the current Amer 
ican fashion to see men as_ brain- 
bleached automatons, and our drama 
has shrunk to precisely those mean, nar- 
row and dispiriting dimensions. 

= T7.E.K. 
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MEDICINE 


Curing the Emergency Room 


When Dr. Gail Anderson split open 
his finger in a Saturday backyard ac- 
cident recently he knew just where to 
go. The Los Angeles County—University 
of Southern California Medical Center 
is only minutes from his home and has 
one of the best-equipped emergency 
rooms in the area. The experience was 
not totally satisfactory, however. 1 hough 
the injury obviously made writing dif- 
ficult, a clerk insisted that he fill out a 
form. Then he had to wait 90 minutes be- 
fore the finger was stitched. 

At least the emergency-room staff 
could not be accused of favoritism. Upon 
entering, Anderson had identified him- 
self as the hospital’s director of emer- 
gency-room medicine. As an E.R. pa- 
tient. Anderson says, “There were a lot 
of things I didn’t like.” 

Uneven Quality. He is not alone. 
There are a great many things that 
both doctors and laymen dislike about 
E.R. practice in the U.S. Patients are un- 
derstandably upset by the often un- 
caring attitudes of hospital personnel 
and the uneven quality of treatment. 
Doctors increasingly share that concern 
and add that emergency rooms are them- 
selves facing an emergency situation. 
The principal reasons: 


> Demands on E.R.s have increased 


dramatically, Between 1965 and 1970, 
hospital admissions in the U.S. rose 
11%: E.R. visits increased 49%— 
though not as a result of rising acci- 
dent or injury rates. With the continued 
decline in the number of general practi- 
tioners, thousands of patients have begun 
turning to E.R.s for routine care, Ac- 
cording to one nationwide study, more 
than half of all E.R. patients do not have 
acute illnesses or injuries, but have no- 
where else to go. “The E.R. is the G.P. up 
here,” says Anthony Triulzi, administra- 
tor of the 225-bed Kingston (N.Y.) Hos- 
pital. “We see everything from cat 
scratches to gunshots.” 
> Equipment in E.R.s is often poor. 
A study by the American Hospital As- 
sociation reveals that of the country’s 
5.338 community hospitals 5,129 have 
E.R.s, but almost half lack intensive- 
care units, 40% lack blood banks, 
and 58% are unequipped to deal with 
cardiac emergencies. 
> Staffs are often inadequate. Although 
experienced physicians are “on call,” 
most hospitals use interns to man their 
emergency rooms day to day. Others 
hire unlicensed foreign physicians, a 
practice that can raise dangerous com- 
munication problems in the hectic E.R. 
atmosphere. 

While they are concerned about the 
trend toward using E.R.s as general clin- 








ACCIDENT VICTIM IN NEW YORK 
Prepared to tre: 


ics, hospital authorities recognize that 
it has gone too far to be reversed. 
“The use of the emergency department,” 
says Dr. Leon Taubenhaus, director of 
community health services for New 
York City’s Beekman-Downtown Hos- 
pital, “is reflective of the inadequacies 
of medical care within the community 
the hospital serves.” Gail Anderson, 
whose facility handles 30,000 patients 
a month, agrees. “Demands on the emer- 
gency room are not going to decrease,” 
he says. 

In many areas, steps are being taken 


From the land of British Racing Green. 


Only 24 of the top racing 
drivers in the world are eligible to 
compete in all International 
Grand Prix. 

More than half of them are 
British. 

For the British, cars are a very 
no-nonsense, unfrilly business. 

In acar, they regard beauty as a 
function of how beautifully it 


functions, and nothing reflects this 


more than the classically 
British TR-6. 
It is English to the core. 


FOR THE NAME OF YOUR NEAREST TRIUMPH DEALER CALL: 800-631-1972. IN NEW JERSEY 
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In fact, it’s just about all core— 
a big, beautifully engineered 
6-cylinder motor, powering a sturdy 
transmission that slides solidly 
from one gear into another. 

A heavy-duty independent 
suspension that can take anything 










that any road can dish out. 

All tightly put together in a 
body with rugged, clean lines 
and topped off with a couple of 
comfortable reclining seats. 

The classically British TR-6, is 
an utterly straightforward, square- 
jawed kind of car. 

The kind they don’t make 
anymore, anywhere but England. 


The Classically British 


CALL 800-962-2803. 
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ADMITTING ROOM IN HOUSTON 


everything from cat scratches to gunshots. 


to meet those demands. Several hospitals 
have hired physicians whose full-time 
job is to oversee emergency-room proce- 
dures. Kingston Hospital pays three 
doctors $30,000 a year each to provide 
24-hour E.R. coverage; long lines of pa- 
tients still form, although the minimum 
charge to see a doctor is $16. Other hos- 
pitals are seeking to improve care by 
training doctors specifically to treat acute 
situations. The 2,000-member American 
Association of Emergency Room Phy- 
sicians has been pressing to make emer- 
gency medicine a recognized subspe- 


cialty. U.S.C. has taken a step in this 
direction by becoming one of the first 
schools in the country to set up a de- 
partment of emergency medicine, It has 
also used a grant from the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare to es- 
tablish a residency in emergency med- 
icine at Los Angeles County Hospital. 
Selective Prejudice. New York City’s 
Bellevue Hospital Center has separated 
its pediatric and psychiatric emergency 
facilities from its trauma section, in- 
stalled a 16-bed intensive-care section, 
an X-ray unit and a computerized lab- 


oratory within yards of the emergency 
entrance, Beekman-Downtown, in the 
shadow of New York’s City Hall, has 
similar facilities in its newly constructed 
emergency department, plus an unusual 
addition: a room with hoses and fans 
to wash down and aerate those who 
have been tear-gassed in demonstrations. 

The most important changes have 
been in organization and attitudes. “Pa- 
tients have to get to the right place.” 
says Dr. Max Weil of Hollywood Pres- 
byterian Hospital. “Personnel must be 
selectively prejudiced in favor of the in- 
dividual who can't wait.” To promote 
this sense of discrimination, Weil urges 
a screening system to separate the crit- 
ically ill or injured from those in less se- 
rious condition. He would direct the 
remainder to other departments or clin- 
ics within the hospital. 

Chicago's giant Cook County Hospi- 
tal, which handles up to 1,000 new pa- 
tients a day, has already instituted such a 
system. Instead of a traditional all-pur- 
pose emergency room, it has an admit- 
ting department run by a doctor who 
serves as a triage, or sorting officer. He 
sees each patient within two minutes of 
admittance, makes a quick decision as to 
where the patient should go for treat- 
ment. The system means that people will 
not be served in the order of their arrival, 
but it should go a long way toward pro- 
viding prompt and proper attention for 
serious cases—which is what an emer- 
gency room is supposed to offer. 


Our little inexpensive economy car 
can beat your little inexpensive economy car. 


Spitfire is a national racing champion in Sports Car Club of America competition. But taking the title doesn’t mean 
winning just one or two hard fought races a year. It means winning twenty or thirty hard fought races a year. 

Also don’t think owning such a big winner will cost a big price. Because you can buy the Spitfire for a small price. 
And drive the Spitfire for a small price. So we think all this really proves that they don’t call us Triumph for nothing. 


Riverside, 2/14, 1st Place, L. Mueller 
Dallas, 2/14, 1st Place, J. Ray 
Phoenix, 2/27, 1st Place, L. Mueller 
Stuttgart, 2/27, 1st Place, J. Ray 
Willow Springs, 3/14, 1st, M. Meyer 
Stuttgart, 4/18, 1st Place, J. Ray 
Summitt Pt., 4/18, 1st Place, K. Slagle 


San Marcos, 5/2, 1st Place, R. Knowlton 





Bridgehampton, 5/2, 1st Place, K. Slagle 


Cumberland, 5/16, 1st Place, J. Kelly 
Lime Rock, 5/29, 1st Place, J. Kelly 


Lake Charles, 5/29, 1st Place, J. Speck 


Portland, 6/13, 1st Place, J. Kelly 
Thompson, 6/13, 1st Place, K. Slagle 


Laguna, 6/20, 1st Place, L. Mueller 
Warren, 7/1, 1st Place, J. Kelly 
Lime Rock, 7/4, 1st Place, J. Kelly 
Ponca City, 7/4, 1st Place, J. Speck 
Bryar, 9/5, 1st Place, K. Slagle 
Portland, 9/12, 1st Place, M. Meyer 


Triumph Spitfire ) 


FOR THE NAME OF YOUR NEAREST TRIUMPH DEALER CALL: 800-631-1972. IN NEW JERSEY CALL 800-962-2803. BRITISH LEYLAND MOTORS, INC., LEONIA, N. J. 07605 
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Hearing yourself on a tape recorder can be a surprise. 
That's why a tape recorder is often the easiest way 
for a new girl to improve the voice quality we stress most: 

Courtesy. 

Diction is still important, but with today’s improved 
telephone transmission, operators are easier to under- 
stand without the old “nyen,” “fy-uv” overpronunciation 
you may remember. 

But there's a problem. No matter how courteous and 
friendly a new operator tries to be, her voice can some- 
times play tricks and make her sound just the opposite. 

ES al<M lL com lO Ri- em OUR tala @sialsiomlaaleysit(-yalaclalenclaye 
ious to be done with you. Maybe she's just nervous. 

If she talks too softly, you might think she’s unsure 
fo) Mal-1mceey 

If she talks in a monotone, you think she’s not inter- 
ested in you and your call. 

But once she hears herself, she Knows what to do. 

And whether she has a soft Alabama drawl or a crisp 
“Down Mainer” accent, working with a tape recorder or 
fo) caT-1 i (-r- Celal ale m-liel-mal-1] ossmal-lm@mar-li0le-lmerelUla (1) mere) aal) 
liaicelelelap 

Ui al-Wavasl-1aler-lammi-)(-1e)alelal-moml-)(-1e] ¢-10]am@ro)anley-1any 
Fale Ma'(0)0 1m (eler~| im 1-11 @xe)anley-la\'an e(=11(-\"/- 0m (al-1@r- lame) e\-1¢-1(0) as 
voice should reflect the warmth and friendliness we know 


is there. 
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1,200,000 Shares 


Reynolds Securities Inc. 


Common Stock 
($1 Par Value) 


Price $20 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, 
including the undersigned, only in States in which such underwriters are qualified 
to act as dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Drexel Firestone duPont Glore Forgan Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 


Incorporated Incorporated Incorporated 
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Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Wertheim & Co. 


Dean Witter & Co. Bache & Co. Shearson, Hammill & Co. 
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Wall Street's Favorite Bureaucrat—Now 


HE kids on the block in Queens 

where William Casey grew up called 
him Cyclone because his angular body 
seemed to be constantly in motion. The 
nickname still fits Casey, who is now 
chairman of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. His seven months 
in office have been filled with a bustle 
that the agency had seldom known in 
its first 37 years. 

Under Casey's guidance, the SEC has 
moved briskly to enforce negotiated bro- 
kerage-commission rates on stock trades 
of more than $500,000, order stricter 
capital requirements for securities firms, 
tighten up corporate bookkeeping and 
require all companies whose stock is 
bought by the public to make fuller dis- 
closures of financial information. Last 
week the SEC proposed new rules that 
would unequivocally prevent brokerage 
firms from using customers’ cash and se- 
curities for their own purposes; the reg- 
ulations would supersede New York 
Stock Exchange rules, which were not 
always obeyed. Next week Casey will 
conclude a month of hearings in Wash- 
ington on a topic no less ambitious 
than the entire structure of the secu- 
rities industry. 

Zeal and Understanding. As if to 
heighten his aura of activity, Casey fills 
any gaps in his crowded schedule with 
press interviews, speaking engagements 
and visits to Wall Street trading floors. 
Such visibility is a striking contrast to 
the low profile maintained by the man 
he succeeded, Hamer Budge. Casey even 
matches the ebullience of Budge’s pre- 
decessor, Manuel Cohen, whose activist 
zeal did not endear him to many se- 
curities men. 

Casey, though, is held in surprising es- 
teem by the Wall Streeters whom he reg- 
ulates. “You get a sense that he lis- 
tens,” says William R. Salomon, man- 
aging partner of Salomon Brothers, one 
of the nation’s largest investment bank- 
ing firms, “and just as important, that 
he understands what you are talking 
about.” Says an admiring Robert Haack, 
president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change: “The man seems impatient with 
delay. Once he identifies a problem, he 
seems to want to solve it and move on 
to the next.” 

Casey's fans dismiss the fact that he 
stepped into his job with little Wall 
Street experience. He was a heavy con- 
tributor to the Republican National 
Committee and a law partner of its for- 
mer chairman, Leonard Hall, before 
the President picked him for the SEC 
chairmanship last winter. The appoint- 
ment ran into trouble in the Senate 
Banking Committee, where Casey was 
grilled at length about his role in 
three civil lawsuits between 1962 and 
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1965, two of which involved securities. 
He was finally approved by the Sen- 
ate in March. 

Dead Center. Casey's activism is pop- 
ular partly because it comes at a cru- 
cial moment for the securities industry. 
Brokerage firms are staggering under ris- 
ing costs and mountainous paperwork; 
129 houses have been forced into liq- 
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SEC’S WILLIAM CASEY 
Impatient with delay. 


uidation or merger. Large money-man- 
aging institutions like mutual funds 
and insurance companies are seeking 
membership on the New York and 
American stock exchanges in order to 
save on brokerage commissions. Because 
of antitrust prodding by the Justice De- 
partment, negotiated commission rates 
will almost surely have to be extended 
to cover trades of less than $500,000. Re- 
gional stock exchanges and the “third 
market” of off-the-floor trading in list- 
ed shares are gaining volume at the ex- 
pense of the two major exchanges. 


Some brokers warn that if computerized 
trading systems like one introduced 
this year by the National Association 
of Securities Dealers are expanded, 
major stock exchanges may no longer 
be needed. 

Faced by such problems, brokers who 
once feared SEC supervision are now 
looking to the agency for leadership. 
“The feeling around here is that we've 
been on dead center too long and that 
Casey will get things moving,” says Wil- 
liam Salomon. “Even if he makes un- 
popular decisions, the mere fact that 
he is taking affirmative action will make 
most of us support him.” 

But will it really, though? Much of Ca- 
sey’s popularity stems from the fact 
that no one yet knows where he stands 
on the big issues. His reforms so far 
have been needed and overdue, but rel- 
atively uncontroversial. His hearings 
seem designed largely to give him a 
quick education in Wall Street’s prob- 
lems. Many of the same difficulties 
are being investigated separately by Sen- 
ate and House committees; Casey de- 
nies that the SEC hearings are in- 
tended to beat Congress to the punch, 
but with characteristic alacrity he has 
promised to have a full set of con- 
clusions and recommendations ready 
early next month. 

Divided Street. When they are re- 
leased, it is hard to see how Casey's hon- 
eymoon with all of Wall Street can 
continue for very long. At the moment 
securities men believe that Casey is in- 
clined to give them what they want, 
and he does not dispute that. “I’m cer- 
tainly not unfriendly to Wall Street,” 
he says. “My purpose is to see that 
Wall Street serves the public interest. I 
can induce them into taking action, but 
I cannot do that if I come screaming 
at them.” 

Wall Street, however, cannot agree 
on what it wants; Casey’s hearings have 
disclosed bitter division on all the large 
issues. Major brokerage firms like Mer- 
rill Lynch, for example, would like to 
see negotiated commissions rather than 
fixed rates on almost all stock trades, 
so that they could compete more ef- 
fectively with the rates arrived at by bar- 
gaining between investors and brokers 
who are not members of large stock ex- 
changes. Smaller brokers fear that the 
resulting commission cutting would 
bring about a catastrophic loss of rev- 
enue. For the moment, each side can 
hope that the SEC chairman will de- 
cide in its favor. But when Casey final- 
ly comes to bat on the main issues, he 
is sure to alienate some Wall Streeters. 
He will need all the popularity he has 
won among the others in order to get 
his decisions accepted. 
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DELANEY & FLIPPIN IN MANHATTAN 
A new “clean” breed. 


MUTUAL FUNDS 


Conscience Money 


In the hardheaded world of profes- 
sional money managers, the rule for 
years was that the only wise investment 
was the one that turned a profit, An in- 
vestor troubled by the idea of financing 
the military-industrial complex, pollu- 
tion or racist hiring practices had to 
hunt up “clean” stocks on his own. 
Now, however, there is a new breed of 
mutual funds that caters to the cus- 
tomer with social scruples. 

About half a dozen such “conscience 
funds” are either in operation or in reg- 
istration with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. Each is still small 
by industry standards (less than $2,500,- 
000 in assets). Except for the forth- 
coming Dreyfus Third Century Fund, 
all are “no load” funds sold without a 
sales charge. The generalities end there, 
since what seems a socially desirable in- 
vestment to one portfolio manager may 
be an abomination to another. Among 
the funds that allow an investor to put 
his money where his conscience is: 

PAX WORLD FUND, launched last summer 
by two national officers of the United 
Methodist Church, avoids investing in 
any company on the Pentagon's list 
of the 100 largest U.S. defense con- 
tractors, or in any firm that counts 
on defense-related products or services 
for more than 5% of its sales. The 
churchmen have found this a difficult 
mandate to observe. They wanted to in- 
vest in Johnson & Johnson Co., which 
sells medical supplies to the military, 
but the SEC ruled that the company is 
a defense contractor as defined in the 
Pax World prospectus. 

THE DREYFUS THIRD CENTURY FUND is the 
newest addition to the mutual fund em- 
pire of Howard Stein. Third Century's 
portfolio analysts will use a complex sys- 
tem of weighted criteria. Firms will be 
ranked according to the concern they ex- 
hibit for consumers, the environment, oc- 
cupational safety and equal employment 
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opportunity. The companies with the 
highest ratings will then be examined 
in light of normal investment standards. 
VANTAGE 10/90 FUND, the oldest and larg- 
est of the conscience funds, has grown 
from $135,000 in assets to $2,500,000 
in three years. Its net asset value per 
share has increased 9% since 1969, 
while that of the mutual-fund industry 
as a whole has dropped 10%. Vantage al- 
lows its shareholders to specify how 
10% to 15% of their capital is to be di- 
vided among companies active in three 
categories of social concern—the en- 
vironment, the cities and hunger. The 
rest of the fund's assets are invested by 
its managers according to largely finan- 
cial considerations. 

SOCIAL DIMENSIONS FUND, founded by 
Ralph Quinter, 32-year-old president of 
the old-line Pennsylvania Mutual Fund, 
has not yet been approved by the SEC. 
Quinter has arranged for the Council 
on Economic Priorities, a New York- 
based public-interest research group, to 
provide information about which com- 
panies and industries behave best with 
regard to such “social criteria” as en- 
vironmental protection, employee job 
training and product safety. 

FIRST SPECTRUM FUND is the brainchild of 
two former Manhattan stockbrokers, 
Thomas N. Delaney Jr. and Royce N. 
Flippin Jr., who scraped together $50,- 
000 of their own money and have raised 
$125,000 from new investors. Contrary 
to some views of social responsibility, 
First Spectrum invests in pollution- 
prone oil and manufacturing companies 
if their managements are taking steps 
to protect the environment. The fund 
bought into Norton Simon Inc. because 
of the Hunt-Wesson Foods subsidia- 
ry’s policy of hiring ex-convicts—and 
shrugged off the fact that another Si- 
mon subsidiary, Somerset Importers, has 
a different claim to fame in its Johnnie 
Walker Scotch. “We decided it would 
be hypocritical to exclude the company 
just because it sells Scotch,” Delaney 
said. “We both drink.” 





INDONESIA 


First Fruits 


Industrial nations, particularly the 
raw-material-starved Japanese, long hun- 
gered after Indonesia's largely untapped 
hoard of oil, copper, nickel and timber. 
But intense nationalism and chronic po- 
litical upheaval kept foreigners out until 
volatile President Sukarno was over- 
thrown in 1965. Since the new gov- 
ernment began encouraging outside in- 
vestment two years later, hundreds of 
companies from Japan, the U.S., Eu- 
rope and the Philippines have poured 
$250 million into the archipelago, most- 
ly for mining and logging, and have 
pledged to spend another $1.15 billion. 
On top of that, they are spending $150 
million annually exploring offshore for 
oil. 

Only the first fruits of these efforts 
are now becoming available, but they 
hold much promise of turning Indonesia 
into an important producer of several 
materials for which the industrialized 
world could use an alternative source 
of supply. Canadian labor strikes in the 
past have caused highly inflationary 
shortages of nickel, for example, and 
the attitude of Chile’s Marxist govern- 
ment threatens the stability of world cop- 
per production. Western nations also 
worry about the prospect of a shut- 
down of Mideast oil wells by Arab gov- 
ernments seeking more revenue. In 
newly stable Indonesia, the problems 
are merely finding the materials and 
bringing them to market. 

Mountains and Jungles. Indonesia's 
resources are as vast as the country it- 
self, which ranks fifth in the world in 
population. There are 300 million acres 
of teak, sandalwood, ebony and other 
valuable timber, at least one-fortieth of 
the world’s oil reserves under the soil 
and probably far more offshore, and un- 
measured quantities of copper and nick- 
el ore. Experts estimate that Ertsberg 
Mountain in West Irian, which is the In- 
donesian half of New Guinea, contains 
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Seattle is sending drunk 
drivers to a resort. 


Nestled among the scenic mountains of 
King County, Washington, is a lodge called 
Cedar Hills. 

It’s out in the boondocks, what Seattlers 
call the dingweeds, and where a lot of 
surprised problem-drinking drivers are find- 
ing themselves after their second offense. 

Here the Seattle/King County Alcohol 
Safety Action Program is conducting an 
innovational behavior modification program 
called PDD/CRASH. 

(Problem Drinking Driver/Court Referred 
Action for Safer Highways.) 

It’s thirty days of intensive education and 
group dynamics, and it hopes to change the 
problem drinker’s attitude toward his problem and toward his drinking as it relates to driving. 

It's thirty days of help in place of thirty days in jail, which were doing no one any good. 

PDD/CRASH is a brand new program. Only a handful of people have been through 
it so far. 

It’s still too early to measure success, but it is a rational, constructive step in the 
right direction. 

PDD/CRASH is only part of the program being conducted in Seattle. Through their 
total effort and through efforts made by other Alcohol Safety Action Programs across the 
country, the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration expects to come up with 
recommendations for an effective nationwide program to stop drunk driving. 

State Farm endorses this effort because nearly thirty thousand drivers, passengers and 
pedestrians were killed last year in alcohol-related accidents. 

The goal is to have 86 Alcohol Safety Action Programs throughout the country. To find 
out more about the programs and to find out what you can do to help them, write the 
National Highway Traffic Safety Administration, Department of Transportation, 
Washington, D. C. 20590 
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If you avoid unnatural 
contaminants in your food, 
laundry and lifestyle, 
why not in your music? 





You're constantly being told to eat or- 
ganically grown vegetables, drink bottled 
spring water and wash your clothes in biode- 
gradable detergents. 

Yet you seldom hear anyone talk about 
avoiding contaminated music. 

It’s ironic, since to some people, atleast, 
music is as important as eating or breathing. 

And these are often the same people 
who do most of their listening through that 
tinny distortion machine, the transistor ra- 
dio. Or they spend hours glued to one of 
those $99.95 “hi-fi” sets. 

Perhaps they aren’t aware that contam- 
inated music can grievously affect their 
musical perspective. 

We doubt, in fact, that a person who has 
grown up with the phoney bass and shrill 
treble of a 3-inch speaker would even rec- 


ognize the true sound of a cello or an oboe. 
And don’t think that classical music is the 
only kind that suffers. A steady diet of can- 
ned string bass and garbled lead singers can 
also warp your judgment of the real thing. 

You could end up preferring canned 
sounds to the fresh, natural sounds that 
people and instruments actually make. 

At Fisher, we think that would be a pity. 
Because natural sound is what we live for. 

We make virtually every kind of stereo 
equipment — components, compacts, con- 
soles — all of them designed to reproduce 
music as it really is. 

In our most expensive equipment, we 
like to think we come extremely close to the 
pure sound of live music. In our less expen- 
sive equipment, we still come awfully close. 
We guarantee that if you grow up with 
Fisher equipment, no matter what the price 
category, you'll have a genuine appreciation 
for uncontaminated sound. 

Of course, if you’re a fanatical purist 
(and we're not saying that’s bad), you'll only 
be satisfied with the one thing that sounds 
purer than Fisher stereo. 

Real, live music. 





Fisher * 


We invented high fidelity. 


For more information, see history-making offer on right. 
=> 





33 million tons of copper, gold, silver 
and iron ore all by itself. 

Bringing these riches to the outside 
world is another matter, and in most 
cases the payoff is years away. Free- 
port Indonesia Inc., a subsidiary of U.S.- 
owned Freeport Minerals Co., must fin- 
ish a 70-mile highway over rugged 
mountains and through jungle-choked 
valleys before it can begin exporting 
ore from its Ertsberg mining site in 
1973. P.T. International Nickel Indo- 
nesia, a subsidiary of International Nick- 
el Co., of Canada, last June reported 
finding “significant” nickel deposits on 
the island of Sulawesi but does not ex- 
pect to begin production before 1975, 
By then it will have constructed a $200 
million mine and ore-processing plant. 
Others are not even that close to pro- 
duction. Alcoa is prospecting for baux- 
ite in west Kalimantan and north Su- 
matra; N.V. Billiton Maatschappij of 
The Netherlands for tin off the shores 
of Bangka and southwest Kalimantan; 
and a Kennecott Copper Corp. sub- 
sidiary for all kinds of minerals in West 
Irian, central Java and Sumatra. 

No Choice. Forest and oil exploi- 
tation, however, are already bringing re- 
turns. U.S. and Asian loggers boosted 
Indonesia’s timber exports to $110 mil- 
lion last year, 70% over 1969, and ex- 
pect to double that by 1973. Working 
with Pertamina, the state-owned oil mo- 
nopoly, several foreign firms—including 
U.S.-owned Atlantic Richfield Co. and 
Union Oil Co.—recently began produc- 
ing oil from wells in the Java Sea and ad- 
jacent waters. Already the major oil pro- 
ducer in the Far East, Indonesia ex- 
pects to pump out 1,000,000 bbl. a day 
this year and 2,000,000 daily by the mid- 
1970s. That would about equal the pres- 
ent output in Iraq. 

Indonesia, which has a per capita an- 
nual income of under $100, desperately 
needs foreign money both to improve its 
people’s living standards and to pay off 
$2.1 billion in foreign debts inherited 
from Sukarno and an additional $2 bil- 
lion incurred since his ouster. At least for 
now, most citizens would agree with Mo- 
hammad Sadli, chairman of the Foreign 
Investment Board, that the country must 
welcome outside development capital be- 
cause “we have no choice.” 


INSURANCE 
A Fat Policy 


Along with shrinking clothing sizes 
and reduced food budgets, overweight 
people who go on a diet can now have 
another tangible measure of their prog- 
ress: life-insurance rates that trim down 
along with their waistlines. Under a new 
program being offered to members of 
Weight Watchers International, Inc., the 
firm that in the past eight years has 
signed up some 3,000,000 fatties for 
weight-reduction programs, premiums 
for term life-insurance policies are based 
not only on age but also on bulk. Mem- 
bers who lose the required number of 
pounds and keep them off for at least 
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WEIGHT WATCHER WEIGHS IN 
Cash and calories. 


six months are given rate reductions. 
For the plump, the premiums are of- 


ten lower than what most major insur- | 


ance companies ask on regular policies. 
For the mountainous, tHe plan offers cov- 
erage that conventional insurance com- 
panies will not sell, because grossly ex- 
cess weight is a serious health risk. For 
women 5 ft. 7 in. tall, for example, Amer- 
ican International Life Assurance Co., 
which underwrites the policies, specifies 
premiums based on weights ranging 
from a billowy 159 Ibs. ($13.31 for a 
$5,000 policy at age 40) to a hippopot- 
amine 302 Ibs. ($53.66). Policyholders 
consigned to Class VI, the most choles- 
terol-clogged division, pay about four 
times the premium assessed on people of 
the same age who have reached the 
Weight Watchers “goal” weights. Thus 
the cost of an eating spree can now be 
measured in cash as well as calories. 


AIRCRAFT 
Culture Shokku in Texas 


It sounds like the opening of a Woody 
Allen movie: a Japanese businessman, 
togged out in Stetson, chaps and boots, 
strides into a small West Texas grocery 
to ask the startled storekeeper if he 
would please stock fresh squid. Such 
events, however, have become part of ev- 
eryday life in the prairie town of San 
Angelo (pop. 63,884). There, some 30 
Japanese executives have adapted to the 
Texas life-style well enough to make a 
thriving operation out of an. aircraft- 
assembly plant owned by Mitsubishi 
Heavy Industries, Japan’s fourth largest 
industrial company (1970 sales: $2.6 bil- 


high fidelity 

bc. we have = 

big stake in 
making 
understand it. 


That’s why 
were willing 
to pay youa 

dollar to read 





Here’s all you do: 

1. Clip and fill out the coupon below. 

2. Call the telephone number in the 
coupon to find your nearest participating 
Fisher dealer. (We'll pay for the call.) 

3. Go to this dealer’s store and present 
the coupon. 

You'll receive a free copy of the new 
1972 edition of “The Fisher Handbook,” 
you may have a demonstration of Fisher 
stereo equipment—and you'll be handed a 
crisp new dollar bill. 

That's all. 

No strings. No catch. No obligations. 

Fisher * 
We invented high fidelity. 
pa eee eee eee eee eee eee 
When properly filled out and presented by anyone 
over the age of 18 to a participating Fisher dealer, 
this coupon will be exchanged for a copy of the new 
1972 edition of “The Fisher Handbook” plus the sum 
of $1.00 (one dollar). This offer is available strictly 
on a one-time basis through participating indepen: 
dent Fisher dealers, who may discontinue the offer 


at any time, Coupon is void where taxed, restricted or 
prohibited by law. Offer expires December 20, 1971 


Name 
Address 


City State Zip 


For the name of your nearest participating 
Fisher dealer, call (800) 631-1971 toll free. 
In New Jersey, call (800) 962-2803. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee eed 


AS/T.) 
beer eee 


Bonus! Worth $29.95! The bearer of the 
above coupon will receive a free Fisher HP-70 stereo 
headphone set (normally $29.95) with any purchase 

of Fisher equipment from $250.00 up. 
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THE HUNGRY EYE 


Kodak introduces the new X-30. 

We call it the Hungry Eye camera. 
Because it seeks out pictures in dim light, 
bright lights— almost any kind of light. 
The X-30 has an electronic shutter 
that automatically times the picture 

for you. From 1/125 second in bright sun- 
light, down to 10 seconds when the light 
is low. For those slower exposures, there’s 
ared signal light that tells you when to 
use a firm support. Or to pop ona 
magicube. 

The X-30 is compact. Easy to carry. 
Easy to use. It’s less than $40 in a com- 
plete outfit. Other Kodak Instamatic® X 
cameras from less than $21. 
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The X-30 camera has been selected for use 
by the U.S. Olympic Team 
Part of the proceeds from the sale of Kodak 


Prices subject to change without notice 


Kodak makes your pictures count. 


Instamatic X-30 cameras through August 1972 
will be donated to the U.S. Olympic Committee. 


Kodak 





lion). Last year Mitsubishi corralled $16 
million in sales and 25% of the U.S. 
market for executive turboprop aircraft 
by selling 41 planes put together in 
San Angelo from parts made in the 
U.S. and Japan. 

Translation, Please. Such success is 
rare. Japanese industry, of course, has 


| developed an enormous American de- 


mand for its export products, but high 
wage costs have kept all but a handful 
of Japanese firms from even trying to 
manufacture in the U.S. Aside from 
Mitsubishi, Japanese companies own and 
operate only four plants in the US.. 
and all are experiencing difficulties. The 
main reason is that Japanese executives 
in the U.S. tend to base production 
schedules on the pace of Japanese fac- 
tories, where workers put in six eight- 
hour days a week. When Mitsubishi 
took over the San Angelo plant of a 
U.S. subcontractor in 1969, its exec- 
utives made it plain that they would 
not expect the employees to adopt Jap- 
anese habits. They have contented them- 
selves with the work pace that Amer- 
ican foremen can get out of 100 
Texans who put in conventional 40- 
hour weeks, 

Even with this basic understanding. 
bosses and workers have experienced 
some mutual culture shokku. Language 
difficulties have bothered both sides. 
Some Texan employees point to office 
signs exhorting them GoobD COMMU- 
NICATIONS—SAY IT—DO IT—QUICK AC- 
TION and suggest that they be retrans- 
lated into Japanese. A Japanese exec- 
utive was bewildered one morning when 
an American salesman greeted him by 
drawling, “How're ya doin’?” Replied 
the boss: “I not yet doing. [ just get 
here.” 

Remember the Zero. More seriously. 
some of the Americans complain that 
the thorough Japanese sometimes take 
three weeks to make a seemingly sim- 
ple decision. As for the Japanese. each 
of whom expects to spend up to Six 
years in San Angelo, they worry that 
their children are becoming too Amer- 
icanized. Two children of a Mitsubishi 
executive recently returned to Japan and 
scandalized relatives by forgetting to 
take off their shoes before entering the 
family home 

Still, the Japanese and Texans have 
learned to accept each other with wry 
humor. Most of the American workers, 
for example, joke about the fact that 
their company initially gained fame by 
making the World War II Zero fighter. 
But most townspeople respect the Jap- 
anese for being “hard-working, intel- 
ligent and polite.” as a local banker 
puts it. The fact that Mitsubishi's wages 
pump $1.2 million annually into the 
local economy, and that the company ex- 
pects to increase production in San An- 
gelo 50% by 1972, undoubtedly helps. 
Some final signs of acceptance: the 
San Angelo Country Club this month 
made Plant President Makoto Kuroiwa 
a member—and he now asks the Tex- 
ans to call him Mike. 
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Every leading American whiskey ts 
mellowed the same way. 





“xcept one. 


We set out to make the lightest, 
mildest whiskey in America. To do 
that, we make our whiskey ina 
different way. Barton's QT is dis- 
tilled at a higher proof than leading 

traditional American whiskey. 

Then it’s seasoned for years in 
selected old wooden barrels— 
instead of brand-new ones. 

We even filter Barton's QT ina 
special way—to make it lighter 
and smoother. 

Next year, we expect that 
many other distillers will also be 
selling whiskey distilled at a 
higher proof than traditional 
American whiskey and stored in 
seasoned barrels. But Barton's 
QT will still be the lightest, mildest 

whiskey in America. 


For an illustrated booklet detailing the 
whole exciting QT story, just send a card 
to Barton's QT, P.O. Box 3376 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 60654 


BARTONS 


reemium 
AMERICAN WHISKEY 





==! Barton's QT. The new 
Quict Taste in whiskey. 


80-86 Proof, Premium American Whiskey, Distilled and Bottled by Barton Distilling Co., Bardstown, Ky 





25 mg. “tar,” 1.5 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report AUG.’'71. 


- 


©1971 R, J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C, 
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CINEMA 





Last of the Dinosaurs 


Fiddler on the Roof now joins the 
company of Star!, Hello, Dolly!, Paint 
Your Wagon and Dr. Dolittle—the 
last, lumbering dinosaurs from the era 
of big-budget musicals. The qualities 
that have kept the Broadway Fiddler 
running these seven years are in scant 
supply on-screen. Gone with barely a 
trace are warmth, joy, insight and 
even the most elementary kind of en- 
tertainment. The story of Tevye, the 
milkman of a small village in czarist Rus- 
sia around the time of the pogroms, 
his nagging wife and his nubile daugh- 
ters, is a modest affair requiring in- 
timate treatment. Instead, it gets a 
full-scale Hollywood production. There 
is a Panavision screen that does not en- 
large the proceedings so much as 
bloat them, color photography that 
seems poured over the film like a thick- 
ening gravy, and a stereophonic sound 
system that blares the music at high vol- 
ume and low impact. 

The tunes (which rate pretty high by 
Broadway standards) are more or less in- 
tact. The talent is not. The dances—in- 
cluding an endless wedding celebration 
—are seemingly performed by one of 
those middle-European troupes Ed Sul- 
livan used for cultural filler. Most sore- 
ly missed is the magisterial Zero Mos- 
tel in the role of Tevye, which he cre- 
ated on the stage. He has been re- 
placed for unfathomable reasons by the 
Israeli star Topol, who labors under 
the handicap of having to project great 
amounts of charm and personality when 
he has none to spare. The credits for 
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TOPOL IN “FIDDLER” 
High volume, low impact. 
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Fiddler list Norman Jewison as producer 
and director. On the basis of this and 
past efforts (The Thomas Crown Af- 
fair, Gaily Gaily), he might better be 
called an anaesthetist. 

® Jay Cocks 


To the Hilt 


On an informal Richter scale of mov- 
ie terror, Play Misty for Me registers a 
few gasps, some frissons and at least 
one spleen-shaking shudder. A good lit- 
tle scare show, in other words. despite 
various gaps in logic and probability. 

The premise, at least, is intriguingly 
feasible. Dave Garland (Clint Eastwood) 
is a late-night California disk jockey 
who coos cut-rate Oriental wisdom be- 
tween sides of soft jazz. One of his fe- 
male listeners is in the habit of calling 
in and requesting, in alluring tones, “Play 
Misty for me.” Garland complies. Lat- 
er, by no accident, they meet. 

Her name is Evelyn (Jessica Walter); 
she is an eager. edgy girl who casu- 
ally offers herself to Garland. Just fin- 
ished with one affair, he accepts. Eve- 
lyn turns out to be pathologically 
possessive and intent on having her 
own way. No sooner does she get 
into Garland’s bed than she wants to 
move into his house. Halfheartedly he 
lets her into his life. Then his former 
lover (Donna Mills) comes back to 
town, and they resume their affair. Eve- 
lyn does not take her rejection easily. 
She does not, in fact, take it at all. 
Her revenge is the source of all the shiv- 
ers in Play Misty for Me. 

As frightening as she is sexy, Walter 
plays her part to the hilt, which in one 
case is at the end of a 10-in. blade. East- 
wood, making his first directorial outing, 
has to chart a course through the holes 
in the plot. There are a couple of hack- 
neyed moments (notably a nude love 
scene), but Eastwood displays a vigorous 
talent for sequences of violence and ten- 
sion. He has obviously seen Psycho and 
Repulsion more than once, but those 
are excellent texts and he has learned 
his lessons passing well. 

a J.C. 


Ersatz Poppins 


Bedknobs and Broomsticks is a pres- 
ent for the holiday season from the Dis- 
ney studios. It’s like getting a lump of 
coal in your Christmas stocking. Made 
in blatant imitation of Mary Poppins, 
Bedknobs and Broomsticks concerns the 
singularly unengaging adventures of an 
amateur witch named Eglantine Price 
(Angela Lansbury) and her three cock- 
ney charges (Roy Snart, Ian Weighill 
and Cindy O'Callaghan) during the ear- 
ly days of England’s involvement in 
the second World War. It must be the 
first movie in history to combine Nazis 
and singing fish. 

Miss Price is about to complete a 





















LANSBURY IN “BEDKNOBS” 
Sidewalk sorcery. 


correspondence course in witchcraft 
when her broomstick arrives in the mail 
without the final lesson. She bundles 
the kids onto a magic brass bed that 
flies them away from their little cottage 
by the white cliffs of Dover for a trip 
to London. The “headmaster” of the cor- 
respondence school, a sidewalk sorcerer 
named Professor Emelius Browne (Da- 
vid Tomlinson), joins the group in a 
search for a magic amulet that will com- 
plete the correspondence course and se- 
cure Miss Price’s powers. 

They journey in the magic bed to 
the enchanted Isle of Naboombu, which 
is populated, in predictable Disney tra- 
dition, by anthropomorphic cartoon 
creatures. Professor Browne wrests the 
amulet from the lion king and the jolly 
group is off again, back to the cliffside 
cottage where they settle down to bat- 
tle Germans with their sorcery. 

Bedknobs and Broomsticks could use 
some magic itself. The fantasy is earth- 
bound, the score by Richard and Rob- 
ert Sherman (who also wrote music 
and lyrics for Mary Poppins) is for- 
gettable, the special effects lackadaisical. 
There are so many ill-concealed wires 
in one sequence that the actors look 
like marionettes. Miss Lansbury has not 
yet fully recovered from playing Mame, 
and Director Robert Stevenson has ac- 
complished what has long been rumored 
to be impossible. He has found three 
British children totally devoid of talent. 
If only W.C. Fields were here to throt- 
tle them. 

As usual, the Disney animators take 
the day. The cartoon sequences in Na- 
boombu are frustratingly brief but 
charming. An interlude in a dance hall 
under the Naboombu Lagoon and an- 
other of an uproarious soccer match be- 
tween the animals are reminiscent of 
the days when the Disney people used 
to make really good movies. 

# J.C. 
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Put some foreign fun and flavor 
into your cooking-and your life! 


If you love to travel...and love to try the foods of the 


countries you visit...here’s something else 

you're going to love...an adventure 

with foreign dishes and beverages 
that you can enjoy right in 








AS your own home. 
CBs >) 
It begins with The (500king of Italy 


a big beautiful book that shows you unusual places... 
tells you fascinating things about the life styles and 
eating customs of the people...and shows you 
(often with step-by-step pictures) how to 
create these delicious 
foreign specialties easily, 














whenever you're in the 
mood for a change. 





Tortellini (pasta rings stuffed 
with chicken and cheese) are 
easy to make with step-by-step 
pictures to guide you 


Once you cut the circles of Gently press wetted edges to- Now wrap the piece of dough 
pasta (top picture), wet the gether with fingertips to make around your finger and press 
edges of a circle, lay filling on certain that filling will not ends together, forming a ring 
the top. Fold over. emerge during cooking. of the tortellini. 





‘The (500king of Italy is one of an exciting series of 
looking-and-cooking books created by . 
TIME-LIFE BOOKS and called 


Foods of theWorld SS 







To give you a taste of the series... 
and, hopefully, whet your appetite for more 
foreign adventures with food... ,» = 


we'd like to send you 


“The (so0king of Italy 


for 10 days free. 





You'll find ——— 
complete details of this offer on the 
attached card. Just send this card today 
to borrow a copy of the introductory 


volume with our compliments. 


FREE if you keep 

“The (00king of Italy , 
this 64-page KITCHEN GUIDE © 
and this spiral-bound : 
RECIPE BOOKLET for heavy use. _ 





Ife 
Chic wa », Tilino’ ois 's 60611. ‘Ci raphe oe ails is offer a 


rt Seer ogg Bo ome De ept. 5701, Time & Life Bldg., 
n the be diab in stub of the card. 






NATURAL MENTHOL... 
not the artificial kind. 
That's what gives 
Salem Super Kings 

a taste that’s never 
harsh or hot. 

You always get an 

extra long taste 

of Springtime. 
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Multitudes, Multitudes! 


THE WINDS OF WAR by Herman Wouk. 
885 pages. Little, Brown. $10. 


Somewhere between the perspectives 
of history and the warmth of personal 
recollection, the American experience 
of World War II lingers on in a pe- 
culiar compartment of the mind. For 
most people under 30, that war may al- 
ready be one with Bull Run and Ther- 
mopylae. But anyone 40 or above is 
likely to remember it—whether in hor- 
ror or in heroism—as the shap- 
ing experience of a lifetime. De- 
spite ambiguities and reservations 
laid down by the revisionists, it 
was, after all, a struggle in which 
it was still easy to distinguish be- 
tween the good guys and the bad 
guys—and the good guys won. 

The torrent of words raised in 
celebration or regret has necessar- 
ily dealt in fragments. The scope of 
the war, the vast numbers of lives 
involved, make any whole ac- 
counting of it impossible. In some 
ways, the best hope for a unified 
dramatic impression lies in fiction. 
Yet American war novels so far 
have ranged from broad-gauged 
pop, with legions of far-flung 
participants (Irwin Shaw’s The 
Young Lions, 1948), to hysterical- 
ly myopic, if sometimes heart- 
breakingly funny indictments of 
war as madness (Catch-22, 1961). 
In between, slogging platoons and 
companies (led by Sergeants Mail- 
er and Jones) glumly pressed mil- 
itary microcosms into the service 
of an important but dreary mes- 
sage: combat is sheer hell. 

Literary Logistics. Now comes 
Herman Wouk with serious in- 
tentions, a book more or less the 
size of War and Peace, and an 
opening dedication to his two sons 
marked with the single Hebrew word za- 
chor (remember). Cynics might have 
been forgiven for thinking that with 
The Caine Mutiny Wouk had already 
written his World War II novel and 
moved on more or less permanently to 
such subjects as the plight of the Jew- 
ish princess defending her virtue (Mar- 
jorie Morningstar), or creeping deca- 
dence in the Caribbean (Don't Stop 
the Carnival). Not so. A thoughtful man, 
an Orthodox Jew and a methodical, am- 
bitious writer, Wouk has just poured 
some seven years of his life into The 
Winds of War and its yet to be com- 
pleted sequel. His aim: nothing less than 
to do for the middle-class American vi- 
sion of World War II pretty much what 
Tolstoy did for the Battle of Borodino. 

The literary logistics involved are, to 
put it mildly, colossal. Winds begins in 
the Washington of 1939, in the mind 
of Commander “Pug” Henry, an up- 
right WASP of the old school who is 
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about to be posted to Berlin as the new 
U.S. naval attaché. The book ends a 
few days after Pearl Harbor. By that 
time Henry has served Franklin Roo- 
sevelt as a special observer in Ger- 
many, Britain and Russia, acquired a 
pregnant Jewish daughter-in-law who is 
still trying to escape from Nazi Eu- 
rope, refused to give his foolish, flighty 
wife a divorce, and seen his first bat- 
tleship command, the U.S.S. California, 
blasted by Japanese torpedoes before 
he can even go aboard her. 

In exasperating moments, the title of 
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Shaping the experience of a lifetime. 


an imaginary radio serial called One 
Man's Family Goes to War flashes to 
mind, Pug Henry is a useful enough 
American character, a blend, say, of 
Sinclair Lewis’ Arrowsmith and NASA’s 
Neil Armstrong: God-fearing, highly dis- 
ciplined, pragmatic, undemonstrative, 
scrupulous, brilliant but unimaginative 
—the best we had in a time when that 
best seemed more adequate to deal with 
the world than it does today. As the book 
goes along, one is inclined to forgive 
Henry, and the author, the narrative ne- 
cessities that shoot him hither and yon 
and miraculously equip him with the 
Russian and German necessary to do his 
work for Wouk, F.D.R. and the reader. 
F.D.R.'s Martinis. Not so the other 
Henrys. The wife who would worry 
about getting her hair done on the day 
of Armageddon, a wayward daughter 
caught up in the sleazy radio industry 
in New York, two naval-officer sons, 
all are conventional appurtenances, with- 


out the emotional or dynastic depth to 
support a drama on the scale of World 
War II. What soon becomes clear, 
though, is that Winds of War is an up- 
side-down Bildungsroman, in which the 
author, not the characters, keeps grow- 
ing. Wouk’s passionate interest in the 
war, his desire to evoke it, often carries 
him (and sometimes the reader) beyond 
conventional narrative into a curious 
kind of telescoped history. 

Throughout, Wouk confronts great 
personages head-on. His research has 
been massive; yet a sense of strain af- 
flicts conversations with the likes of Hit- 
ler, Géring and Roosevelt. Did Wouk 
invent or acquire from some historical 
footnote that bit about the Pres- 
ident’s martinis? (“This is an ex- 
cellent martini,” Pug says to a 
beaming F.D.R. “It sort of tastes 
like it isn’t there. Just a cold 
cloud.”) Hitler’s nervous little knee 
kick is familiar, but what about 
those “snatching, greedy fingers” 
as the Fiihrer gobbles iced cakes 
at a reception? There are no great 
scenes. But a number seem splen- 
didly effective. Among them: a 
Russian tank battle in the snow; 
an exchange of cheers and threats 
at a Kremlin party for a visiting 
U.S. delegation in 1941; Amer- 
icans—including Henry's daugh- 
ter-in-law—caught in Poland by 
Hitler’s armies, being returned to 
freedom despite an SS officer who 
tries to discover which ones are 
Jews; a dinner party in New York 
where a feckless and likable young 
Communist talks blithely about 
the state withering away. 

One of Wouk’s best inventions 
is a series of chapters excerpted 
from a book by Armin von Roon, 
an imaginary member of the Ger- 
man General Staff. By turns Goth- 
ic and grotesque, or possessed of 
flashing geopolitical insight, Von 
Roon provocatively fills in the mil- 
itary and strategic history (Poland, 
Norway, France, Russia) in ways 
well calculated to stir indignation or 
imagination in American readers, who 
have a provincial tendency to think the 
war was really won or lost in Western 
Europe. Von Roon is most handy, in- 
deed, in helping Wouk surmount one 
of the great problems posed by a book 
of this kind: the need to touch the imag- 
ination by undoing the encrusted as- 
sumptions that what actually did hap- 
pen was inevitable. 

Despite all its shortcomings, The 
Winds of War stirs again a sense of 
pain and folly at the incredible leth- 
argy of Jews and non-Jews alike in rec- 
ognizing the threat that Hitler repre- 
sented. As to Franklin Roosevelt's po- 
litical maneuverings (more or less against 
the will of the American people) to get 
the Draft Act passed, legalize Lend- 
Lease to Britain and Russia and set the 
Navy convoying supplies in the At- 
lantic, these now remote matters are 
thrust once again into a balance upon 
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1. What are the chances of me going to the 
hospital? 
1 out of 7 people do each year. Could be 
your wife, children — even you. You could 
count on up to $15,000 with Extra Cash/ 
Plus! 
2. $15,000? How Come Extra Cash/Plus 
Pays So High? 
Pays longer than most. $600 a month, un- 
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Raise? 

A hedge against even higher hospital costs! 
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which the fate of much of the world 
seems to depend. 

For this lesson alone, Wouk probably 
deserves a Distinguished Service Medal 
of some sort. 

“When the two Henry brothers meet 
in 1940 after so long, there is so much 
they could say to each other, But with 
France falling I can’t stop.” Thus Her- 
man Wouk neatly describes conflict that 
has preoccupied him for a decade. 

A skilled workman, Wouk tried to cal- 
culate to a whisker the risks he took in 
thinning down his people to fatten up 
his history. With his book already climb- 
ing bestseller lists before official pub- 
lication, perhaps he should no longer 
worry. Still, the doubt lingers. 

Wouk first planned to do a global war 
novel way back in 1944 when he was 
serving as executive officer of the de- 
stroyer-minesweeper U.S.S. Southard. 
For a while The Caine Mutiny threat- 
ened to sprawl in that direction, with 
more home-front material and a subplot 
in Europe. Wisely Wouk cut it back and 
waited. It was not until 1962 that he be- 
gan reading standard histories and seri- 
ous note taking. Two years later he 
moved to Washington to be near the Na- 
tional Archives and the Library of Con- 
gress. Raul Hilberg’s The Destruction of 
the European Jews, Robert Sherwood 
and Cordell Hull, the Morgenthau dia- 
ries, White House recollections light and 
heavy are only a few of the men and 
works he has studied, A special favorite 
is Langer and Gleason’s The Undeclared 
War, which yielded a surprising tidbit 
that he put in the book, the sharp sug- 
gestion that the plan for Hitler's assault 
on Russia fell into American hands well 
before June 1941, Wouk has plunged 
into Hegel and the German transcenden- 
tal idealist Johann Fichte for sections on 
the origins of German militarism. He has 
suffered through bomb-damage reports, 
the recriminations of German generals 
and the gung-ho accounts of flyers like 
England’s Douglas Bader and Germany's 
Adolf Galland. He also worked with a 
Russian tutor so he could talk to people 
when he traveled to Moscow. 

Few of Wouk’s readers will care about 
this underpinning, or about the checking 
done on his text by such experts as for- 
mer U.S. Ambassador to Russia Llew- 
ellyn Thompson. Still, the sheer variety 
of his sources resulted in color as well 
as accuracy, Hermann Goring's 30-vol- 
ume album of photographs, for exam- 
ple, was full of details on Hitler's dress, 
poses, even physical mannerisms, The 
anecdote about F.D.R.’s martini-mixing 
prowess turned up in Noel Coward. 
When it comes right down to writing a 
scene the first time, though, Wouk ad- 
mits, “you just had to throw all the 
notes away and see what came.” 

Wouk is now firmly settled in Wash- 
ington. His sons are grown (and, he re- 
ports, scared of the notion of writing 
by their father’s up-at-5:30-a.m. work 
schedule). Though he is a board mem- 
ber of the National Symphony and a 
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trustee of his Orthodox congregation, 
he finds that Washington, unlike New 
York, is not so overloaded with things 
to do “that you just give up on ev- 
erything.” He hopes to finish the sequel 
to The Winds of War within three years, 
but will say little more about it than 
that. Readers, remembering that preg- 
nant Jewish daughter-in-law about to es- 
cape to Israel, may reasonably hope 
for at least a taste of Jaffa oranges. 

® Timothy Foote 


Bones, Spears and Hohokam 


THE FIRST AMERICAN: A STORY OF 
NORTH AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY by 
C.W. Ceram. 357 pages. Harcourt Brace Jo- 
vanovich. $9.95. 


More than a decade ago, C.W. Ce- 
ram, celebrated popular explicator of ar- 
chaeology (Gods, Graves and Scholars), 
decided to abandon his “hobby.” He 
would, he said, return to other subjects 
and write once more under his real 
name, Kurt W. Marek. Happily, the Ger- 
man-born journalist and critic, after al- 
lowing Marek a couple of bylines, could 
not vanquish Ceram entirely. In The 
First American, Ceram/ Marek is back 
in his old haunts, providing once more 
a loving, readable, penetrating excava- 
tion of antiquity, this time in the New 
World, where he has settled. The Old 
World's overlay of monuments and doc- 
uments often makes archaeology a func- 
tion of history; in North America it is 
more closely related to anthropology. 
Still, as Ceram delves into early man’s 
development here, he cannot resist a 
good human-interest story. 

Girl from Laguna. The oldest hu- 
man remains discovered in North Amer- 
ica so far were found by chance. How- 
ard Wilson, 17, amateur collector of 
arrowheads, was scratching around near 
his Laguna Beach home in 1933 when 
he uncovered a skull. His mother sug- 
gested the garbage pail as a suitable re- 
ceptacle; Howard stoutly held out for a 
shoe box and eventually gave his find 
to a museum, Many years and expert ex- 
aminations later, it was established that 
the “girl from Laguna” had lived be- 
tween 15,000 and 18,000 years ago. 

This was the approximate time of Ce- 
ram’s First American, or at least the ear- 
liest inhabitant that archaeologists and 
paleontologists can tell us much about. 
Miss Laguna herself yielded little in- 
formation. The subsequent discovery in 
the Southwest of the flint weapons left 
behind by the Folsom man and the San- 
dia man provide more. No bones of 
these ancients have turned up, but the 
speared skeletons of their prey from 
10,000 or more years ago convey mes- 
sages. The fact that the tailbones of the 
giant bison were missing, for instance, 
suggests that the entire hides were tak- 
en, along with the meat. If so, the hunt- 
ers must have had tools for skinning. 

From such fragmentary evidence, a 
picture of the Early Hunters emerges. 
They were immigrants; the scientific con- 
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sensus is that they came from Asia via 
Siberia, then dispersed east and south. 
When they arrived is uncertain. How- 
ever, it is clear that they maintained a no- 
madic existence. And they were prob- 
ably of Mongoloid stock, not currently 
extinct types like the Neanderthals. 

Those Who Vanished. Closer to the 
historical era, comparisons can be made 
between early Americans and their Old 
World contemporaries. Ceram tells of 
the work of Emil Walter Haury, a young 
field archaeologist in the 1930s who ex- 
plored a site at Snaketown, Ariz. The 
Pima Indians said that it once belonged 
to the “Hohokam” (“those who have 
vanished”), Haury confirmed that the ar- 
tistic Hohokam seem to have invented 
etching around A.D. 1000, hundreds of 
years before it appeared in Europe. In- 
Stead of using metal, they worked with 
seashells. They cremated their dead, me- 
thodically smashing whatever artifacts 
they had possessed in life, but they left 
behind irrigation systems whose traces 
can clearly be seen today. 

Throughout the explorations in North 
America, a frustration and a challenge 
confront the archaeologist. Unlike their 
counterparts in Europe and Asia, dig- 
gers in America have no early writings 
to match with physical remains. One of 
many enigmas never fully elucidated 
concerns the Mound Builders, who, start- 
ing before the birth of Christ, festooned 





the U.S. Midwest and other regions 
with great piles of earth, up to hun- 
dreds of feet in diameter. Some of the 
mounds are shaped like animals, so vast 
in circumference that their forms could 
not have been fully perceived at ground 
level by their creators, Mound building 
had ceased by the time the first Eu- 
ropeans probed inland in the 16th cen- 
tury. But traces of the practice per- 
sisted in the burial rites of such tribes 
as the Creeks and the Natchez. 

Ceram moves from one age to an- 
other, pointing out links and gaps, He 
does not pretend that he is reporting 
new findings. His mission, rather, is to 
collect and explain what the scientists 
have produced. He brings to it an ex- 
citement born of the knowledge that 
new discoveries can be made at any mo- 
ment that will tell much about the pre- 
vious tenants of the continent. 

® Lourence |. Borrett 


On Location 


BEAR ISLAND by Alistair Maclean. 273 
pages. Doubleday. $5.95. 


Alistair MacLean is a craftsman of a 
special product: the instant bestseller 
and “soon-to-be-made-into-a-major-mo- 
tion-picture” novel. 

His previous efforts composed simul- 
taneously with typewriter and viewfinder 
include Ice Station Zebra, The Guns of 
Navarone and Where Eagles Dare. This 
time the scenario actually concerns the 
making of a movie. A film company pre- 
sided over by an evil Germanic butter- 
ball named Otto Gerran embarks on a re- 
fitted trawler to shoot on location at Bear 
Island in the Arctic Circle. Unlike, say, 
Ian Fleming, who was content with swift 
caricatures or comic-book effects, Mac- 
Lean casts a few interesting human char- 
acters. There is old Captain Imrie, for ex- 
ample, who drinks like John Barrymore 
and thinks like Samuel Eliot Morison; 
and there is a rummy but jesuitical mate 
named Stokes, who can remember the 
specific weather on an afternoon a gen- 
eration ago. 

The trip doesn’t go very well. Bodies 
begin to accumulate in novel ways. Mid- 
way through the book, Marlowe, the 
film company’s doctor, turns out to be 
a British treasury agent as well as a phy- 
sician, Nazi gold is involved, and guilt 
for long-ago deaths. Amid the systematic 
carnage, the reader begins to think of 
the film version of Agatha Christie's 
Ten Little Indians. 

Film makers are negotiating for the 
rights to Bear Island. But as a possible 
major motion-picture novel, it seems 
more like a candidate for the Academy 
Awards of 1948. MacLean writes an al- 
most archaically stylized thriller. If there 
is no sex, there is enough drinking to sab- 
Otage the Thin Man’s liver. The final ex- 
pository “Aha!” scenes suggest a weary 
late, late show charm: “Let's stop play- 
ing silly games,” says Marlowe, “for 
your own game is up.” 

= Lance Morrow 
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something else. 


The difference between hard 
liquor and soft whiskey is more 
than just a matter of taste. 

What makes Calvert Extra 
soft is the way it is distilled and 
blended. 

It’s produced like no other 
86 proof American whiskey is pro- 
duced. 
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unique taste, it is also as smooth 
and mellow as the best imported 
Scotch and Canadian. 

It took us many years and 
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' velop the unique taste of soft 
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It wasn’t easy. 

But we think you'll agree it 
was worth it. 
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Peek into the Parliament cigarette It works like a 
holder. cigarette holder 
You'll see that the filter is recessed. works. 
Tucked back away from your lips. 
So what you taste is good, clean 
Parliament flavor. Without tasting 
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a good idea. And, with ours, you can 
see why. 
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